


Clovers feed heavily on powdered rocks 


REBUILD YOUR 
SOIL 


NATURAL R 


. . ' CG OCK Z 
Re-mineralize with ig _ i 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST *°Fe source of 
_ ; ™ ir = POTASH Z 


Finely pulverized natural rock supplying 
Potash and 16 essential trace elements! 


Do you know that most cultivated 
croplands are potash hungry? You'll be 
amazed at the results when you re-min- 
eralize your soil with Martin’s Cranite 
Dust. Just one application lasts for years 
...won’t leach out... won't deterior- 
ate! Easy to apply with spreader, drill, 
or with a composite mixture. Ideal for 
all crops—since potash is one of the most 
essential of the major elements. Makes 
crop plants resistant to diseases and in- 
sects. In grains, insures plump kernels 
and stiff straw. Greatly increases yields 
in potatoes and sugar beets. Insures high 
quality and aroma in tobacco. 


Can be applied year ‘round with the 
same profit-increasing results. It's safe 

..can be applied to growing crops... 
contains just the natural minerals your 
plants need! 

Potash hunger signs are RETARDED 
GROWTH, yellow mottling of the leaves 
and, finally, dead tissue between the 
veins. 

Order today. Large or small orders 
accepted with same prompt delivery di- 
rect from quarry. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on Martin's Granite Dust 


with information and prices on your requirements. A field of millet 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally2, Pa. 


























“The gardens here are wonderful 





the “ROTO-ETTE” has contributed 


Mark Reg. 





Louis Bromfield, distinguish- 
ed American novelist, has also 
made a name for himseif 
as one of the nation’s most 
scientific and successful agri 
culturists. His MALABAR 
FARM (about which he wrote 
a best-selling book by that 
name) is a model farm which 
experts from all over the 
world come to study. He is 
shown here standing behind 
the Model T ROTO-ETTE 
which he praises so highly 
in his letter. 











No wonder so many organic gardeners 
and farmers are enthusiastic—with this 
Amazing New ROTO-ETTE You Com- 
post by Machine Right in Your Garden 
Itself! 


“*"[ HE GARDENS here are absolutely 

wonderful, and have never produced 
so much or such healthy crops,” writes 
author and agricultural leader Louis Brom- 
field from his famous Malabar Farm. “I 
think the ROTO-ETTE has contributed an 
enormous amount. We can already notice 
a difference in the texture of the soil 
through the mixing process which it does 
so well.” 

Organic gardeners and organic farmers 
everywhere are “raving” about the Model 
T ROTO-ETTE with the amazing new 
ROTO-MILLER. This revolutionary new 


attachment (patents pending) enriches your 
soil and prepares it for planting ALL AT 
THE SAME TIME—with practically NO 
(and mixes 
of precious 


effort on your part! It chops up 
into your topsoil) every bit 
organic material it meets— 
cover crops, manure, mulch, 
weeds, leaves, even standing % 
cornstalks! Builds rich organ- 
ic compost RIGHT WHERE 
YOU WANT IT—no hauling, 
no turning, no extra expense. 

Other simple attachments 
make quick, easy work of cut- 


an enormous amount’ 


Writes Autbor LOUIS BR OMFIELD 
from bis famous Malabar Farm 





ting grass—sickling weeds and crops—saw- 
ing firewood—digging furrows—hauling— 
snow ploughing! ROTO-ETTE repays its 
surprisingly low cost many times over. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


Ed Robinson, well-known author of “The 
Have-More Plan,” got so interested in this 
marvelous new garden machine that he 
wrote a 68-page book about it. Every or- 
ganic gardener or farmer should have a 
copy. It’s FREE! Just mail this coupon 
(with 10c to cover postage and handling) 


It tells you how the ROTO-ETTE will be- 
come your “automatic handy man”’—and 
save you time, money, and hard work. 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 103, Troy, N. Y. 


o POSSSecsesesesessessasesseseeressseEeElh 


ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 103, Troy, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE by return mail a copy 
of POWER GARDENING AND POWER COM- 
POSTING, the new 68-page book by Ed Robinson 





SOME DEALER TERRITORIES STILL 

OPEN. If interested, check box and mail 
this coupon to C. W. Kelsey, President. Rototiller 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. giving present business affilia 
tion, references, related experience if any. Few 
better money-making opportunities are open to 
ambitious, energetic would-be dealers. 
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GARDENING 


==| YOURS FREE 


TWO BOOKLETS ON HEALTHFUL LIVING FROM THE ORGANIC VIEWPOINT. 


1. Gardening in God's Way 2. Better Food, Better Health, etc. 
Contains the A.B.C.’s of organic garden- How to save on your food bill. How to 





Better Food 
Better Health 





Less Expense ing in a nutshell. This booklet was favor- promote better health for yourself and your 
end ably reviewed by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 family. Will lead every earnest reader to 
No issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. become a didate for abundant health 

Doctor Bills Unusual! 


and a successful life. 


Yes, this Special Offer is made to you in order to acquaint you with our supreme 
quality natural health foods and organic food specialties. Order some of the fine foods 











lets with our compliments. 


listed below today, and by return mail you will receive the above two marvelous book 





HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States. 

3 Ibs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 
DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
cially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing children. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 ibs. $1.80 


ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 
thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels 

2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.00 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to disease. 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 





PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
icate vitamin tencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 
mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals. 

24 tbs. $1.00 5 tbs. $1.95 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Finest 
quality Barbadoes Cane Molasses. Not 
to be confused with so-called Black- 
strap as this is the first run of syrup 
before any of the vitamin and mineral 
laden sugars and iron are removed. 

3 gt. 9 fi. oz. can $2.25 (wt. 10 Ibs.) 








WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
ground into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 tbs. $1.25 


ORGANIC BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground into 100° whole grain flour. 
Will make bread or muffins with a 
most delicious flavor. We recommend 
the use of the potato meal listed be- 
tow for superior crumb texture. 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
soft wheat, stoneground into a fine 
100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 
REGULAR BREAD FLOUR—Stone- 
ground 100% whole wheat flour for 
economical baking. Made from a pre- 
mum grade hard winter wheat which 
will give excellent results for breads 
and yeast — baked goods with de- 
liehtful flavo 

5 Ibs. 85¢ 10 Ibs. $1.65 25 Ibs. $3.75 











DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL—A stone- 
ground cereal food made from the famed 
Hereford, Texas wheat. Skillfully blend- 
ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 
qualities. Simply wonderful. 

2 tbs. $1.35 5 tbs. $3.15 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
hasn't any equal for flavor. 

5 Ibs. $1.10 10 Ibs. $2.10 





MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
combination of hulled millet. sesame 
and sunflower seeds. Stoneground into 
a delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal 
Contains many important minerals for 
body- building. 

2 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light. 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses would 
be undesirable. 

5 tbs. $1.00 10 tbs. $1.95 





HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete protein. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 tbs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1 80 





SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. High in caleium, 
phosphorus and potassium. Use in 
making soymilk, bre: muffins, and 
cookery for added protein. 

3 Ibs. 80¢ 6 Ibs. $! 50 






POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making whole 
wheat bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm crumb 
Excellent for gravies and sauces. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 





YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten 
no bread, muffins, mushes and ‘Po- 
lenta." Ground into a medium fine- 
ness. Rich in color and flavor. 

3 ths. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 
HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
ed World—Do you realize that many 
foods. attractively offered and innocent- 
!- purehased by you may be seriously 
harmful to your health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in this book. Author: 
Anton H. Jensen. Price $1. Postpaid. 





SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mushiness. Blended with hulled 
millet or raw wheat germ makes it a 
tasty dish! 

3 tbs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 pages, $1.00 Postpaid! A 
marvelous value! This series of book- 
lets covers every phase of health and 
right living in harmony with organic 
principles. A bargain you cannot miss. 
32 booklets on Right Living $! Pod. 





FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark 
able mucilaginous properties for sen 
sitive stomachs. 

| tb. 65¢ 2 ths $1.10 


SUNFLOWER SEED BOOKLET—The 
Miracle Food! Amazing health facts 
about the amazing sunflower seed 
Tells how to eat sunflower seeds Con 
tains testimonials from many readers 
60 pages with illustrations by J}. 1 
Rodale. Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 
Food She P 








| HOW TO ORDER: 


added for each pound of merchandise. 
3. Include postage charges to your remittance. Excess 


| 2. In chart below. your State shows postage to be 


postage will be refunded. 





{ N. B > Capture re ALL the vitamin and mineral vaiue | 


* from vegetables, fruits, nuts and seeds’ tn 
1. List items desired and total weights | less than two minutes you can convert suntlower or | 





sesame seeds into a drink so delicious and healthful 
that it will simply amaze you... 
pass thru a tea strainer! It's NOT @ juicer it's 
NOT a grinder 


... It's the most unusual device of its 
kind! Write for complete information. No obligation 


yet so fine it will 




















ALA. ...9¢ |DEL. ........9¢ | KANSAS ....9¢ | MINN. ..9¢ JN. J 9¢ | ORE. 15¢ | UTAH .. 10¢ 
ARIZ. 12¢ JFLA. ...... 10¢ |KY. . ...-7@ | MISS. ..9¢ | N. MEX. 10¢ | PA 9 | VT 9 
ARK. 9¢ .. ooeee-96 TLA, 00 MS 1MO. .....36 18. © 9 | R. |. 9¢ | VA 9 
CALIF. 13¢ J|IDA .12¢ |MAINE ..10¢ | MONT. 12¢ |N. D 9¢ 1S. C. 9¢ | WASH. .13¢ 
COLO. 10¢ ILLINOIS | ...7¢ |MD. --. - 9¢ |NEBR. .9¢ |N. Y 9% |S. DAK 9¢ | W. VA. 7¢ 
CONN 2. = 6¢ |MASS. ......9¢ | NEV. 12¢ | OHIO 7¢ | TENN 7¢ | WYO. ..10¢ 
D.C 7¢ 11owA_ 7¢ IMICH. 7¢ IN. H. 9¢ |OKLA 9 |TEXAS 10¢ I wis 7% 
4 J . T DEPT. OF-351, 2611 N. JONES ST. 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS” 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF THIS AD. Additional copies of this price-list will be mailed free and postpaid 


to names you send us. DOCTORS: We will giadly send you 


copies in quantities for distribution to your patients 
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Letters 





Finds Artificial Breeding 
Unsatisfactory 


Dear Sir: 


I was until recently a member of the 
Central Ohio Breeder’s Cooperative 
Association, an artificial breeding or- 
ganization. Out of five cows, I had 
only one that would settle on one 
service when inseminated artificially. 
The others took from two to four 
services and I sold two other cows that 
I could not get to settle at all. 

Since my cows freshened the last 
time they have been bred by natural 
means and all cows settled on the first 
service except one, and she is 14 years 
old. 

This letter seems to indicate that 
the record for around here of 3000 
services for 2000 cows when artificial 
insemination is used is not exception- 
ally good. Natural methods of breed- 
ing and fertilizing would show quite 
a different picture, I’m sure. 


L. J. Groscost 
Lagro, Indiana 


$100 From 
Ad In O. G. 


Dear Sir: 


I have a 120 acre farm here at 
Thiensville, and am intensely inter- 


4 





ested in the organic movement. My 
entire farm has been run on this basis 
for some time, with very gratifying re- 
sults. 

Until the running of my small clas- 
sified ad in the December issue of Or- 
ganic Gardening, 1 had made no at- 
tempt to: sell my farm produce by 
mail. This one small ad, which cost 
about $6.00 has, so far, returned more 
than $100 in income. I think this is 
an amazing return, and surely proves 
pulling power. 


Norman H. Stark 
Thiensville, Wisconsin 


Organic Matter 
Plentiful Here 


Dear Sir: 


1 have been reading your organic 
magazines for the past three years and 
have found the true value of the 
quality and quantity of organically 
grown produce. The subject of or- 
ganic material is of the greatest in- 
terest and importance to me. 

My best source of rich material is 
litter from nearby broiler pens. There 
are 150,000 broilers raised within five 
miles of my farm. The litter is made 
up of hardwood shavings, plus tons 
of grain and grit, that are wasted 
into it. These pens are cleaned out 
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| MORE TILLAGE ee SS 
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i lot less 
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More finished tillage, ready for seeding 
— and often, more seeding safely in — 
for a drill can work directly behind the 


oF DUTY it 
TILLIT ... The SEAMAN TILLIT of- 
fers a big saving in labor, too, for it 


gives you more acres of complete tillage 


in less man-hours of time. In most conditions the SEAMAN TILLIT does 
the job in only one tractor trip . . . Even if more trips are needed in dif- 
ficult soils the saving in time is highly profitable . . . And the TILLIT 
performs excellently with wheel-type tractors of only 23 H.P. Low 
in operating cost, it makes money for the owner on as few as 10 acres 

. Besides all this, the TILLIT brings you every advantage of rotary 
tillage — earlier, more uniform seed germination, better humus develop- 
ment, quick, easy, uniform milling-in of cover crops — and better yields. 

Do you grow tobacco? Truck farmer? Specialty crops or general 
farming? You'll want to know about 
the TILLIT in detail. Write for the 
pe a descriptive FREE folder. 
Just say “TILLIT Bulle- 
ae tin” — but write today. 




















Right: Depth control wheel per- 
mits tillage in standing cover. 


Below: SEAMAN TILLIT tilling and pre- 
paring mulch for winter weathering. 


MOTORS, INC. 


396 No. 25th St. 
Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin 
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For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 





Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 
~~ By Alastair 4, Mackay 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 














THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM 


of 


PRUNING 


by Louis Lorette 


Lorette pruning aims 
at the formation of 
fruit buds directly up- 
on the main branches 
forming the frame- 
work of the tree 
This method has 
proved spectacularly 
successful with apple 
and pear trees: and 
the author demon- 
strates the French 
ways of train ng these 
and other fruits into 
espaliers, pyramids, 
“vases,"’ arches, etc 
Explodes many com- 
mon fallacies of fruit 
growers Results in 
magnificent blossoms, 
marvelously better 
fruiting. 
oo 130 photos and dia- 
—— grams, 239 pp. $3.00 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 











three times a year. It is free for haul- 
ing and I haul a lot of it. 

At a nearby feldspar mill, there is 
available fifty tons a week of feldspar 
dust. This is a waste material with 
better than nine per cent potash, plus 
a long list of trace elements. This is 
not only free for the hauling but is 
loaded on your truck by the mill from 
a large overhead hopper. This materi- 
al is now being dumped over a river 
bank—a total loss. This mill will also 
grind stones from my farm to the fin- 
est of dust for $6 a ton. Just a matter 
of dumping the stones at one end of 
the mill and the dust will be loaded at 
the other end—no shoveling or bag- 
ging. 

At a nearby race track, where a lot 
of race horses are kept the year 
around, there is an accumulation of 
thousands of tons of dressing and 
litter in one pile dumped over a big 
bank. This litter is of straw, shavings, 
hay and wasted grain—very rich and 
free for the hauling. 

There are unlimited amounts of 
sawdust, shavings and waste material 
from nearby mills, free for the haul- 
ing. 

At our local chicken hatchery, 
which hatches 50,000 chickens per 
week, they are now paying a truck- 
man $15.00 per week to haul and 
bury 25 barrels of egg shells, chickens 
and spoited eggs. They will gladly pay 
any farmer the same amount to do 
this job, furnish the barrels and load 
it into his truck. 

At the local poultry dressing farm, 
where they dress a million birds a 
year, there are tons and tons of 
feathers, blood and offal, free for the 
hauling, and they are now paying to 
have this hauled and dumped. 

A nearby farm gave me 500 bales 
of wet straw. This will go through a 
corn-blower and be used as a mulch. 

My farm is on the shores of a large 
bay, which is made by the meeting 
of five large rivers. There are deep 
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AT LAST... 


—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 


FITCHBURG 
CHIPPER 









Available 





in three sizes and can be 
mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm 
equipment. Tractor and jeep mounted 
models are pictured here. The smallest 
size, the C-5, was designed especially for 
the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to 3 inches in diameter. 
Write today for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer mj brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING ina matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, UV. S. A. 
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mud flats here, made from the silt 
from these rivers, where thousands 
and thousands of wild ducks and 
geese feed. This mud, very rich in 
minerals, is also free for the hauling. 

There are also dozens of nearby 
farms and stables that do not have 
use for their dressing, which is free 
for the hauling. 

Nearby is unlimited amounts of 
seaweed, kelp, grass and weeds, that 
wash up on the beaches, free for the 
hauling. Also tons of waste material 
from the many local stores and 
markets. 

Believe it or not, I am the only 
farmer near here that is doing 100 
per cent organic farming and 90 per 
cent of the above mentioned material 
is now going to waste or not being 
used. 

For the interest of your readers, 
there are dozens of farms near here, 
with good buildings and good land, 
not being farmed, that are for sale. 
We are well away from large centers 
that are apt to be bombed but near 
good markets for our farm products. 


Ervin*C. Leathers 
Brunswick, Maine 


Boll Weevils Don’t 
Like Healthy Cotton 


Dear Sir: 


In the November issue of The Or- 
ganic Farmer, the letter in which I 
advocated the use of humic forest 
soil as a profitable as well as a sure 
way to add both humus and readily 
available plant food to soil, was print- 
ed. 

Now I would like to relate my first 
experience with the use of this kind 
of material. Last June I hauled six 
wagon loads of this humus rich 
forest soil and scattered it in the cot- 





ton middles, after which the substance 
was lightly scratched into the soil. 
This was weeks after the cotton be- 
gan to form balls. 

I watched the cotton closely for re- 
sults, and about three weeks after this 
application of forest soil 1 became 
aware of two things: I noticed that 
there were fewer boll weevils on the 
cotton where the humus had been put 
and also, the cotton here was boll- 
ing up better than anywhere else in 
the field and was staying green longer, 
which may have largely accounted for 
the lesser weevil damage here. This 
is in support of your claim that insects 
are less damaging to healthy plants. 

Boll weevils attack cotton least 
where it maintains a vigorous growth. 
I have been able to observe this while 
studying very closely the destruction 
brought about by these insects in my 
own cotton during the last two years. 
It definitely is true that healthy plants 
discourage insect attacks. 


H. H. Watson 
Phil Campbell, Alabama 


Wood Lot Can 
Supply Bedding 


Dear Sir: 


We would like to see more articles 
on the use of wood products—sawdust, 
shavings and wood chips—as a means 
of increasing the humus in the soil. 

Here in the northeast more and 
more farmers are turning to all grass- 
land farming, which is creating a seri- 
ous bedding problem. However, in 
this section of the country we are for- 
tunate to have an almost unlimited 
supply of wood from which selective 
cuttings could be made and. bedding 
produced at a very nominal cost. 

We purchased a Mitts and_ Merrill 
hog and for the past year have used 
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a week's pay for the 
hired man 


Proven from California to Connecticut 








THE FARMER'S 
Table of Contents includes: 
HANDBOOK Legumes and Grasses 
Garden and Truck Crops 
By JOHN M. WHITE Orchard and Vine Fruits 
Trees on the Farm 
yer latest encyclopedic information on al] Berries 
phases of farming and ranching, com- Dairy Cattle 
piled from the best authoritative sources and Sheep and Goats 
checked by experts. This is an indispensable Poultry and Rabbits 
book for county agents, farmers, those in- Feeds and Feeding 
terested in soil conservation, and students of Soil Conservation 
agriculture. 24,000 copies sold. and other useful topics 





450 pages, $4.95 


VERTICAL FARM DIVERSIFICATION 


By D. HOWARD DOANE. Your vision is the only limit to bigger profits from your farm. 
The way—a revolutionary new system which means emphasizing your most profitable 
crop and processing it one or more steps beyond raw production. Here's the profitable 
technique clearly and practically explained. Illustrated, $2.75 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 2») wexrel. DeGRAFF, 


Professor of Agricultural Economics at Cornell University and LADD HAYSTEAD, 
formerly Editor of the Farm Column of Fortune Magazine. 
Practical farm operation for the real- 
ist-farmer who wants to make money. 
Thorough coverage of planning, proce- 
dure and production, which “‘you will 
like if you are a friend of the land, a 
realist about farming.’’—True D. Morse, 
President, Doane Agricultural Service. 
Illustrated, charts, graphs, tables = in- 
3.00 

















SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 





UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 90-3 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


lex. Please send me . copies of 
PIGS from Cave to Corn Belt — ee HANDBOOK 


By CHARLES WAYLAND TOWNE and 
EDWARD NORRIS WENTWORTH. 
“A book which certainly every farmer, 
city or dirt, should have in his library. 
Will provide amusement ; . . as well as a 
great amount of information . . . about 
the role the pig has played in history and 
his close association with mankind’’ 

— Louis Bromfield. $4.00 


By EDWARD H. FAULKNER: 
PLOWMAN'’S FOLLY s:.00 
A SECOND LOOK 32.00 


—____ VERTICAL FARM DIVERSIFICATION 
@ $2.75 


—____THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 
@ $3.00 
PIGS from Cave to Corn Belt 
@ $4.00 : 
—__._ PLOWMAN’S FOLLY @ $1.00 
A SECOND LOOK @ $2.00 
I enclose [J check [J money order 
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PIII cscacscenckctieacasipslstiiiarismentabicemiscnseleidal 
The revolutionary method of disk harrow- 
ing which helps raise wonder crops. . . 
the most important books on the subject cain rccsonisecaisindics ent odeskaccquaae 
wi,t0 appear in this century. Over 350,000 
SG copi Id 
3 ~ copies sold. 
EX iE Corr... ZONE........STATB....0.0000 
as ee eS OS ee 
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CHEAPER than —_ more land! 
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Iifustrating comparative yields 
from same field at Mt. Mor- 
ris, Illinois, where soil was 
untreated and where soil re- 
ceived manure, limestone and 
Finely Ground Rock Phos- 
phate (MLP). 


Improve the land you have 


with Finely Ground 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Especially with land prices where they are now, Finely Ground 
ROCK PHOSPHATE is a tremendous bargain! 

One low-cost application (1,000 Ibs. per acre) will keep your 
soil testing high in available phosphorus for many years ahead. 





This makes your acres BIGCER acres! 






High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Jinely Ground. Rock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 





Send for FREE Valuable literature on Soil and Pasture Improvement. 


: ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
i 804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee: 
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selective cuttings from our wood lots 
to make bedding for our 110 head of 
cattle. It costs us approximately $10 
per cord to put chip bedding under 
our cows, about one and one-half tons 
of bedding. Straw sells for $27 to $30 
per ton in this section. Since the value 
of selective cutting isn’t deducted 
from this figure you can see that the 
farmer could produce cheap bedding 
from his own wood lot and at the 
same time improve his remaining 
stands of timber. 


Bill Pulver 
Stanfordville, N. Y. 


Early Hatched Chicks 
Not Practical 


Dear Sir: 


Have just finished the current issue 
of your magazine, and, as usual, found 
much of value and interest. We will 
try out the idea of sprouting seeds 
prior to planting, as it certainly makes 
sense. 

May I disagree with the idea of 
very early hatched chicks? We have 
had a very disastrous experience with 
January chicks; and this year we are 
having them delivered the latter part 
of March. Our January chicks started 
laying last July and we were tickled 
pink. However, our joy was short 
lived as they started to moult in the 
first part of October, and are not over 
it yet. It has cost us a lot of money, 
and we are still putting out with very 
little return. We've been forced to 
sell two-thirds of our flock to help 
with the feed bill and still can’t break 
even. If anyone wants January chicks 
the pleasure will be all his. We'll 
take spring hatched chicks and no 
moults when eggs are at their highest. 


Thomas H. Harvey 
Richmond, Va. 
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CONTOUR FARMING 


WHY IT 1S MORE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH BRILLION 


Farmers all over the country have dem- 
onstrated that it is easier and cheaper to 
get a good stand of grass or legume with 
the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder. 


The Sure-Stand Prevents Seed Waste. Only 
one-half to one-third of the usually rec- 
ommended amount of seed is required. 


The Sure-Stand Prepares a.Better Seed Bed. 
In one trip across the field. 


The Sure-Stand Gets a Better Stand. A higher 
percentage of the seeds germinate, the 
plants are more sturdy, 


The saving in seed is usually enough 
to pay for the entire cost of the machine 
in less than two years, 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Brillion, Wis. 


Bullen 


“Tucks each seed to bed — 
in the top balf inch of soil.’’ 





Sure-Stand 
Grass Seeder, 
Pulverizer 
and Packer 
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With the Editor 


J. I. RODALE 


The Grange Investigation 


N NOVEMBER 1949, a resolution 

was passed by the National Grange 
to investigate the use of chemical 
fertilizers in our agriculture. The 
matter was placed in the hands of 
Potomac Grange No. 1 of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for investigation, which 
investigation consisted entirely in 
having statements submitted and in 
holding a few round table discussions. 
I was asked to submit the organic 
side of the case, which I did in a long 
brief. Then a meeting was held in 
which several agronomists from the 
Government Experiment Station at 
Beltsville, Maryland were present. 


I made sure at this session to ex- 
plain the position of the organicultur- 
ists and the great stress we place on 
the use of phosphate and potash rock 
as well as organic matter. I submit- 
ted the figures of the State of Illinois 
showing how little chemical ferti- 
lizer phosphate is used in that State 
and how much phosphate rock is 
used. We must have spent at least 
an hour discussing various aspects of 
the use of ground rock fertilizers, 
but when the Grange issued its re- 
port, not a word was mentioned about 
rock fertilizers. Why was this omit- 
ted? Let me give herewith a copy of 
their report: 


ORGANIC AGRICULTURE 


The National Grange passed Res- 
olution 29 in November, 1949. The 
resolution follows: 

“Whereas, the practice of organic 
agriculture as pioneered by Sir 
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Albert Howard, Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
and others is gaining thousands of 
adherents throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas, the proponents of organ- 
ic agriculture claim to have a prac- 
tical method of developing natural 
soil fertility which they declare to 
be the only basis for maximum 
health of plants, animals, and hu- 
mans; and 

Whereas, it is claimed that the 
present practices of agriculture, em- 
ploying commercial fertilizer and 
poison sprays could be responsible 
for virus diseases» 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Grange ask investigation 
of the above claims for organic 
agriculture by State and Federal 
agricultural agencies.” 

Pursuant to this resolution our com- 
mittee conducted a series of meetings 
to which we invited proponents of 
the Organic method in farming— 
Messrs. Rodale and Holman. We also 
requested various soil scientists con- 
nected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Beltsville 
Experimental Station to meet with 
our group. Mr. Rodale prepared for 
the committee’s use special data, 
copies of which are being made avail- 
able to your office. At the same time 
Dr. M. S. Anderson of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture submitted for 
your use the findings of the Research 
Center pertaining to organic agricul- 
ture. It is the consensus of the com- 
mittee that the National Grange 
should, in accordance with the Reso- 
lution, as for an investigation of the 
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claims made by proponents of organic 
agriculture through such research as 
may be necessary by State and Federal 
agricultural agencies. However, your 
committee on the basis of the informa- 
tion thus far submitted has concluded 
that 


1. With the introduction of chemi- 
cal fertilizers in the middle of the 
19th century, spectacular increases in 
crop production tended to overshadow 
certain sound, long-recognized prac- 
tices of soil fertility. Use of animal 
manure and other organic matter, 
green-manuring and crop rotation— 
all of which have been practiced for 
centuries—were gradually pushed into 
the background especially in the ad- 
vanced mechanized agricultural coun- 
tries. 

2. Your committee is of the opinion 
that organic agriculture, as a school, 
represents the reaction against the 
tendency to the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers as a panacea for every soil 
deficiency and the neglect of the nat- 
ural methods of soil fertility. As a re- 
sult the organic agriculturist has 
taken an extreme view in his claims 
that land and living beings will suffer 
by the continuous use of chemical 
fertilizers. However, 

3. Your committee is in accord with 
many practices of organic agriculture 
with the knowledge that they definite- 
ly contribute to soil conservation and 
improvement. 

4. Nevertheless, further research is 
needed with respect to the claims 
made by the exponents of organic 
agriculture. 

5. This presentation must not ob- 
scure the conviction that chemical 
fertilizers are needed in many agricul- 
tural activities in order to provide 
soil nutrients for increased produc- 
tion. 

6. Agricultural leaders recognize 
that economic use should be made of 
organic material in agricultural oper- 
ations, and they also generally advo- 
cate the use of proven chemical fer- 
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tilizers. They believe that both or- 
ganic materials and chemical fertili- 
zers are needed for a balanced agri- 
culture. 

7. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture sees no hazard to the health 
of consumers of agricultural products 
because of the materials now used for 
control of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases. It is convinced that to discon- 
tinue their use would result in severe 
losses of farm products. 

Appended: Fertilizer or Organic 

Material for Soil Improvement, 
by M. S. Anderson 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Modern Insecticides Save Lives 

and Crops 
by Fred C. Bishopp, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Letter to A. J. Nohel from 

J. R. Magness 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(End of Report) 


Please note that in their report 
the Grange submitted the full state- 
ments of Drs. Anderson and Bishopp, 
for the chemical side but did not in- 
clude mine. That, of course, was not 
fair. It is like having a debate and 
when it comes to give the decision, 
the judges consider nothing that was 
said by one side. We are up against 
such conditions all the time and it is 
going to delay the day when condi- 
tions could be made practical so that 
every farmer could more easily prac- 
tice the organic method. Our claims 
seem just downright impossible to 
people who have been concerned with 
chemical fertilizers all their life and 
who have never farmed organically. 

But the mere fact that the Grange 
did concern itself with a deliberation 
of this question is progress enough 
and we are satisfied. It is up to our 
practicing farmer readers to prove 
that the organic method is superior. 
Then let them tell it at their Grange 
meetings and to the agricultural 
world in general. 
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The silting of rivers is one of the great problems that faces water engineers. 








In fact, 


it is endangering the usefulness of many of this country’s largest dams. Bad farming is, 
for the most part, at fault. 


Engineers Turn to Agriculture 


Raymond P. Day 


The editors of The Organic Farmer are glad to see, as this 
article shows, that America’s engineers are beginning to 


challenge the thinking of her agronomists. 


Engineers, not 


hampered by entangling alliances with the chemical industry, 
must realize how a weak agriculture is endangering their work. 


HEN engineers object to tradi- 

tional thinking and say that 
concrete and steel aren’t the full 
answers to watershed control, it’s 
news. When they call for “soil engi- 
neering,” conservationsists begin to 
listen. And when they start to plead 
for organic agriculture, it’s news of 
major importance. 

It’s like Stalin had called off his 
dogs and repented publicly. 

Such a thing has happened. It took 
place at the National Reclamation 
Association convention at Spokane, 
Wash., recently. Major General Lewis 
A. Pick, Chief of the Army Corps of 
Engineers and a top-notcher in his 
profession, was but one of several 
eminent men who urged a return to 
basic agricultural values. 

“The precious soil of this great 
country has been tragically impover- 
ished by careless use and wasteful 


Raymond P. Day is western editor 
of Contractor’s & Engineers Monthly. 
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land practice,” General Pick said. 

He was not alone in his plea. Com- 
missioner of Reclamation Michael W. 
Straus echoed the same feeling of 
alarm. Unless engineers and farmers 
work together to stop soil erosion, he 
said, expensive reclamation dams and 
other works will choke up with silt. 
Sounder soil practices must be step- 
ped up fast to keep pace with reclama- 
tion, he said. 

It is high time that engineers see the 
weakness of current agricultural tech- 
niques and recognize the fundamen- 
tal relationship between soil and wa- 
ter. It has been neglected too long. 
For how can an engineer design a 
dam or flood control channel if bad 
agriculture upsets hydraulic calcu- 
lations a decade after the works are 
built? 

The answer is that he cannot. For 
many years, engineers believed that 
soil use played a negligible part so 
far as stream flow was concerned. 
Some still do. But many engineers 
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A view of Bull Shoals Dam. One of the gantry cranes alone costs as much as a 400- 
acre farm in choice land. Are such investments. justified unless better organic soil practices 
can tie the soil down above these giant structures? 
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now know that fertility and organic 
content of soil, ground cover, con- 
tour control and other fundamentals 
of soil use all have active roles in the 
drama of water. They realize now 
that proper agriculture and forestry 
in the upper reaches of a watershed 
are vital if underground water sup- 
plies are to be replenished and sur- 
face water is to be cleaned and puri- 
fied. 

There is hope in that knowledge. 
It may be that the future food and 
water supply of this great country 
may be preserved. Much remains to 
be done. At best the statements made 
by key engineers, important as they 
are, are still words. They must be 
transferred into deeds. How soon 
that comes to pass depends on how 
rapidly all engineers and farmers get 
to know the importance of one factor: 
the organic content of soil and its re- 
lation to production. 

The organic concept is universal. It 
applies with equal force to the dyed- 





in-the-wool organiculturist or the 
chemical farmer. Some interesting 
indications in that direction were \ 
told by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer at a re- 
cent Los Angeles meeting of the 
American Academy of Applied Nutri- 
tion. The tendency for chemical plant 
foods to waste away through leaching, 
when the organic content of soil is 
allowed to drop, were explained. 

Dr. Pfeiffer said that studies made 
by the Biochemical Research Labora- 
tory at Threefold Farm, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y., showed that soils carrying : 
seven per cent and over of organic 
material held plant food from leach- 
ing, even when the water was poured 
on in a simulation of western irriga- 
tion conditions. Where the organic 
content was permitted to drop below 
about five per cent, definite losses oc- 
curred. Soils with little or no organic 
content were dead and lifeless. They 
absorbed water much slower than the 
same soils loaded with organic ma- 
terial. 











Introducing Tiger Creek, in the California Sierras, which looks the way a controlled stream 


should look. Very little mud ever washes down from these mountains because timber cover 
is good. 
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When the engineers and farmers 
get together to tie down our water 
resources with better soil practice, 
therefore, it seems clear that the 
entire matter of organic research 
should be further explored and ex- 
ploited. From strictly an engineer- 
ing point of view, water problems 
diminish when the soil holds its 
optimum amount. That means, in 
the Semi-arid west, that precipitation 
ought to soak in, or run off clear. It 
means in certain sections of the East 
and South that lowland marshes have 
a place in the scheme of things, even 
when it’s economically wise and prac- 
tical to drain them. 

In any case, soil and water must be 
considered together, preferably on a 
watershed-wide or basin-wide basis, 
When that is done, a few things be- 
come clear to everyone. Consider 
first of all the five principal things 
engineers are interested in. Take 
hydroelectric power. 

Hydroelectric power dams repre- 
sent big money investments. They 
depend on a constant flow of water at 
a certain calculated hydrostatic head. 
If the water is clean, so much the 
better; it usually reduces mainten- 
ance costs in penstocks and turbines. 
If a hydroelectric installation justi- 
fies its costs, it usually has to generate 
power over a long period of years. 
And thus the life of a power installa- 
tion depends greatly on a long-time 
supply of water from a clean, unsilted 
reservoir. 

What happens when bad agricul- 
tural practices take over in the head- 
waters? What happens when the soil, 
saturated with red hot chemicals and 
devoid of organisms, becomes hard 
as baked clay? It isn’t hard to visual- 
ize. Rains fall, as usual, but they 
don’t soak in. They roar madly down 
the watershed, carrying the soil along. 
The muddy water and silt pours pell 


mell into the hydroelectric reservoir. 


The storage space for clear water fills 
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up with silt. Production of electricity 
drops off, and they let the generators 
rust. It has actually happened in 
several places. 

At Hoover Dam, on the Colorado 
River, an average of 65 feet of won- 
derful topsoil has washed down in 14 
years. The bottom of Lake Mead is 
covered with thick mud. There’s 100 
feet of new ooze in front of the dam, 
and the river has moved downstream 
40 miles at its junction with the lake. 
Every day the Colorado dumps an- 
other 400,000 tons of soil into the 
reservoir. 

Are the hydroelectric engineers 
concerned? You bet they’re concerned! 
The concrete in Boulder Dam might 
be good for a thousand years, but the 
reservoir won't have that kind of life 
by a long way. The Bureau of Reclam- 
ation engineers are moving Heaven 
and earth to build two new dams 
ahead of Hoover, to trap part of the 
silt load. 

Now consider flood control. The 
engineers are interested in that, too. 
In fact, they get most of the public 
criticism for disasters in that regard. 
But bad agriculture is just as much 
to blame as bad engineering calcu- 
lations. Or, to put it another way, 
think of the flood load that could be 
pulled off the channels and reservoirs 
if sheet composting on a large scale 
detained the moisture; let it soak in. 





These fat, heavy trout were caught from the 
fast water in the powerhouse tailrace on the 
previous picture of Tiger Creek. 
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Say a two-inch rain fell in one storm 
on rich organic soil. Perhaps a little 
more than half would soak into the 
ground, and disaster would be avert- 


ed. Two inches on water-resistant 
soil often means a nightmare to the 
flood control engineer. 


It is nothing more than simple good 
business to build the organic content 
of soils and do the other necessary 
contouring and conservation, so that 
it will take the major part of the flood 
control load. As more and more land 
is denuded and the soil gets poorer, 
flood frequencies seem to increase. In 
flood control as much as any engineer- 
ing problem, the close tie between 
soil and water can be easily seen. 


Domestic water supply is another 
case in point. What better way is there 
to insure a-water supply than to build 
both underground and surface reser- 
voirs? Water purification engineers 
know that sound agriculture tends 
to reduce water pollution, especially 
silt pollution. 


For years, navigation has domi- 
nated the thinking of many engineers. 
And yet, navigation reduced to sim- 
plicity means nothing more than a 
steady supply of water deep enough 
to float a boat. The flow of any stream 
is steadier, even with artificial regula- 
tory devices, when watershed soil is 
wisely used. Soil wisely used traps 
rainfall and unlocks it later, releas- 
ing it pure and clean in countless 
tinkling rivulets to feed the naviga- 
tion channel. 

How about the farmer’s point of 
view? What will sound soil conserva- 
tion mean to him? 


It will mean, first of all, increased 
productivity per acre. That is a point 
the engineers have overlooked, so 
far as I know They were busy at 
Spokane doubling the population in 
the next hundred years, and wailing 
because there were not enough poten- 
tially irrigable acres in their slide 





rules to feed all the new people. Cry- 
ing in despair, they figured agricul- 
tural productivity a century hence 
by todays levels. ‘ 

Correction of that line of thought 
will be one of the farmer’s first jobs 
as he begins his new association with 
engineers. Some will have to con- 
vince themselves, first. But it seems 
certain that the farmer who practices 
organic farming to the fullest practic- 
able economic extent will be richly 
repaid in increased production and 
quality. 

If organic farming is fully develop- 
ed, everyone should be better fed, 
healthier, and happier. For water 
will be truly controlled then, not only 
by detention reservoirs and concrete 
dams and channels, but by billions of 
organic soil particles. They will hold 
the moisture in suspension. Then and 
only then will the inter-relationship 
between these two resources be fully 
exploited. Every step in that direc- 
tion will help. 

I like to believe that a moral issue 
is also involved. It is more important 
than the economic factors. For whose 
money is being used to pay this bill? 
To a great extent, public money is 
doing it. 

At Fort Randall, South Dakota— 
they call it Pickstown in honor of the 
General—the collective taxpayers of 
this country have pooled $160,000,000 
of public money for a flood control 
and power dam. No land user above 
that point in the Missouri River wa- 
tershed has any right to contribute in 
any way to the eventual uselessness of 
that great barrier. It may be idealistic 
or naive to say so, but the authoriza- 
tion of that dam and others like it 
carries a tremendous new responsibili- 
ty for farmers and engineers. 

So it is high time that the engi- 
neers turned to agriculture. It is not 
a minute too early for engineering 
and farming to start working together. 
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* WAR: 


Some Agricultural Implications 


William Albrecht 


War, the horrible disease of civilization, may not be essentially 
political in cause, but rather an expression of mankind’s hunger. 


AN is a sociable being only 

when he is well-fed. We start 
our Red Cross campaigns, church 
solicitations for building funds and 
other drives only after a lunch or 
special dinner. When he is hungry, 
man is only another animal. But he 
is one equipped to deal more severely 
with others than are the lower ani- 
mals. As the old Russian proverb 
has it, “An empty stomach knows no 
laws.” 

Food has always been the major 
incentive for man’s struggles and ef- 
forts. In some countries, about 90 per 
cent of one’s time goes to providing 
the next meal. In others, it takes less 
than 20. That struggle is larger as the 
soil that grows the food is more stub- 
born; as the food crops become harder 
to grow; or as there are other ways of 
saying that the creative capacities of 
the soil in its particular setting are not 
sufficient to grow plenty of food. 
That, in simple fundamentals, says 
that the soil in a particular setting is 
not fertile enough, or not productive 
enough. 

Now that the world’s population 
has grawn to about 2.2 billion peo- 
ple, while the crop land area is dnly 
about 2.4 billion acres, we each count 


Dr. William Albrecht is one of the 
country’s foremost authorities on agri- 
culture. 
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our share down to but a little more 
than an acre apiece. We are begin- 
ning to visualize not only our town 
but also the international situation as 
a problem of providing food. 

Perhaps you have never considered 
the international implications of the 
facts (a) that there are no significant 
numbers of unoccupied acres to be 
put into production as additional 
food accommodation for the growing 
population, (b) that the declining 
fertility in the acres long under culti- 
vation and erosion is shrinking the 
food output in tonnages per person, 
and (c) that food quality as protein, 
in meat, milk, and eggs for example, 
is the real problem now so acute be- 
cause the soil fertility required to pro- 
duce these protein products has gone 
too low. When on much of our land 
it requires two acres even to keep 
a milk cow, can you see one acre a- 
piece giving each of us enough pro- 
teins® 

Proteins are the food constituents 
that grow the body. Carbohydrates 
give us only energy, or make fat. Life 
flows through the proteins. They can 
multiply the cells or make for growth. 
They make the plants’ seed and re- 
present the processes of reproduction. 
Proteins as food are both growth and 
energy. Fats, like the carbohydrates, 
are energy only. Proteins are blood; 
they are muscle; they are strength; 
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and they are protection within the 
body against disease. They are not 
created from the elements by our ani- 
mals. They are so created only by the 
plants and the microbes. Then, from 
those parts the animals assemble them 
into more complete values of nutri- 
tion for us as higher animals. 

Only fertile soils can make seeds or 
create sufficient proteins in those con- 
centrated forms. Any plant is first 
vegetative bulk like carbohydrates 
which we too readily call plant growth 
and crop yields. Only its seed repre- 
sents the concentrated protein. 

Failure to make seed is failure to 
make protein because the fertility of 
the soil was failing. Vegetative mass 
worked over by the cow and her mi- 
crobial cohorts in her paunch and in- 
testines may yield some proteins. She 
gets much more, though, per mouth- 
ful from eating the grains. As for 
ourselves, we must depend on con- 
centrated proteins in the grains. Hu- 
mans fed directly by crops must haye 
soils fertile enough to let the plants 
make the grains. Vegetation failing to 
make seeds on infertile soil is com- 
monly considered “cow feed.” While 
cows can use vegetative masses in vol- 
umes beyond us, even that must be 
more than bulk and the soils growing 
it must be fertile enough to give her 
the necessary proteins, minerals, and 
other soil-borne substances connected 
with the creation of proteins. 

The problem of proteins is not 
solved by passing it to the cow. It 
goes back to the soil by which *e too 
must be fed. It is basic to our inter- 
national situations in ways not caused 
or controlled by politics. 

Present turbulent politics are mere- 
ly the symptoms of what has seem- 
ingly its major cause in the insufh- 
cient protein from insufficiently fer- 
tile soils. It is centered namely around 
the desperate struggle for proteins. 

A study of the protein potentials 
in the soils of the United States ac- 
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cording to the climatic pattern ot 
fertility will be suggestive in our ex- 
amination of the soils of the world. 
By that we can catalogue those couh- 
tries or peoples who have and those 
who have not protein. Perhaps we can 
see the soil fertility marking out the 
groups of haves and have nots with 
two of the haves opposing each other 
from opposite sides of the Atlantic. 

A look at the map of the soils of 
the world after studying the soils map 
of the United States in relation to 
protein production, will extend our 
understanding. It will help us to see 
that soil fertility in terms of possible 
output of protein as the food essential 
in high protein wheat, nutritious 
grasses, meat and other “grow” foods 
has some significant implications in 
our present world situations. 


U. S. Protein Patterns 

The United States have an inter- 
esting pattern of soil development 
because of the climatic range repre- 
sented. Our rainfall, for example, is 
of almost zero quantity just east of 
the Coast range along the Pacific edge. 
As one goes east from there across the 
country, the annual rainfall increases 
to about forty inches on reaching the 
Mississippi Valley. It holds to that fig- 
ure as one goes across the northern 
half of the eastern United States. But 
it goes up to sixty inches annually in 
the southern half of the east. 

Since soil development is vitally af- 
fected by rainfall or lack of it, we 
have in this country a variety of soils 
in all stages of development. 

More rainfall on coming eastward 
means more rock breakdown, more 
clay and more nutrients on the clay 
to give, with moderate rainfall, the 
vegetation that makes a deep black 
soil. These are the areas where the 
soil has not leached, nor have they 
lost their lime content. These soils 
grow “hard” or high-protein wheat 
today, but are rapidly shifting over 
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to growing “soft” wheat because of 
soil depletion. They are astride the 
line that divides the United States, 
putting the less-leached soils to the 
west and the fertility-deficient or acid 
soils in the east. 

It is in the Central United States 
where the soils still retain much of the 
original rock contents as fertility; 
where much of this is adsorbed on the 
clay in ready use for the crops; and 
where much potential food source 
still remains as less weathered min- 
erals in the silt and sand fractions of 
the soil. It is in this mid-continental 
area that legumes can synthesize their 
high protein contents as good feed 
for growing the bodies of young live- 
stock. It is there that the plants are 
active not only in photosynthesis, the 
process that compounds the carbo- 
hydrates from air and water by means 
of sunshine power; but plants there 
are active also in biosynthesis, the 
process that converts these carbohy- 
drates over into amino acids or pro- 
teins by the help of the numerous ele- 
ments of fertility available in the less- 
leached soil. 

It is in the mid-continent where the 
glacial deposit, once pushed down 
from the north, was a good mixture 
of many minerals before the develop- 
ment of soils from that deposit be- 
gan. It is also the area where the Mis- 
souri river in flood times is hauling 
unweathered silt from the arid West 
and leaving it as exposed flood plains 
of low water periods to be blown up 
and scattered as rejuvenating fertility 
supplies on much of this more-pro- 
ductive, mid-continental area. It is 
this combination of many factors that 
is active in stocking the soil assembly 
line for building proteins. 

With the exhaustion of soil fertility, 
either by man’s use of it in cropping 
and crop removal or by Nature’s ex- 
cessive leaching under heavy rainfall, 
the vegetative output is less of protein 
and inorganic benefits, but more of 
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carbohydrates. Soil depletion and our 
readiness to measure production in 
terms of tonnage only are crowding 
out those crops that are truly “grow” 
foods and bringing in those that are 
only “go” foods. As long as soil de- 
pletion was pushing us westward from 
the Atlantic Coast toward the better 
soils of the Mid-continent there was 
no need for worry. But now when it 
has pushed us past there and on to 
the soils that fail us because they are 
undeveloped, then the national food, 
problems become serious ones. 


The Global Application 


When the soil map of our country 
tells us that it is the moderate rain- 
falls in the temperate zones that de- 
velop soil for protein production, we 
can then use the soil map of the world 
in contemplating the international 
situation. A look at the soils of the 
world points out immediately how 
limited in many areas of the world 
are those soils similar to our mid-con- 
tinent, or our bread basket and our 
meat basket. 


In Europe, the soils duplicating our 
mid-continent are not in England, 
nor in the western continent. Instead, 
they are in the eastern Europe or the 
Russian part. Before the first World 
War and the destruction of the Czar’s 
family (of German lineage) wheat 
moved out of Russia via Mediterran- 
ean water routes to Germany. Our 
American wheat exported largely for 
sale to Germany depended for its 
price on the annual success or fail- 
ure of the Russian wheat crop, the 
competitor supplying Germany. After 
World War I, the Bolsheviks ate their 
own wheat rather than have the Czar 
and landlords tax it away from 
them to balance Russia’s internation- 
al trade, or to have the monks eat 
and drink (fermented drinks) from 
it via the church. 

Does not a look at the world’s map 
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of soils and their protein-producing 
power suggest reasons why a com- 
mander-in-chief of a hungry army, 
like Mussolini's should try to move 
into North Africa, or like Hitler, 
have a push to the East (Drang nach 
Osten)? Does it suggest that the 
stealthy move by Japan into North 
China with its protein-producing soils 
(soybeans, Manchuria) was a mystery 
in place of her moving into South 
China for its carbohydrate-supplying 
crop (rice)? When a single raw fish 
head was the daily protein allotment 
in Japan, are some of the close ap- 
proaches by those folks to American 
fishing areas a surprise? 

Do we marvel at the mouth of the 
Uruguay River in South America as 
the strange place for a sea battle be- 
tween the German and British Men 
of War when the center of the war 
was in Europe? Could food coming 
out from there have been any reason 
why warships were active there even 
when the two countries blockaded and 
hungry were on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Is a decadent British Em- 
pire a surprise when her protein sup- 
ply has always been in the colonies of 
the Empire, but those colonies are 


now manufacturing their own goods 
and fading out as a market where 
Great Britain can exchange labor for 
the protein foods her soils cannot 
produce sufficiently? 

Protein-producing soils in the lim- 
ited areas of the moderate rainfalls 
in the temperate zones are the objects 
of struggle in a higher degree than 
realized when ‘we think no deeper 
than politics and political leaders. We 
forget that politics are an expression 
of a more deeply seated cause. It may 
be well to view the politician as one 
trying to find which way the hungry 
crowd is pushing so that he can get 
in front to be pushed in first. Can it 
be helpful to view the international 
tensions today as pushes by the crowds 
to get in where the fertility of the soil 
is still high enough to make proteins, 
the foods that truly feed rather than 
only fill and fool us? 

On the basis of the soils and their 
fertility, there seem to be some sound 
foundations on which to build our 
thinking about threatening situations. 
Perhaps some help can be seen in 
viewing our own soils as their fertility 
has far reaching implications, even to 
international dimensions. 





Keep Wool Clean—It’s 
Worth 5-20 Cents More a Pound 
Clean wool will bring you from 
five to 20 cents more a pound than 
dirty wool. It will pay to keep fleeces 
free from excessive dirt, chaff and burs 
by following three simple steps be- 
tween now and spring shearing time. 
U. S. Garrigus, head of the sheep 
division at the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, recommends using straight- 
sided feed racks to keep chaff out of 
wool. Or you can board up the top 
part of sloping racks. Either step helps 
to keep chaff from sifting down 
directly onto the backs and necks of 
the sheep, as often happens in open 
sloping-type racks. 
Avoid burry bedding or hay, and 
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keep bedding fresh. 

Garrigus also says that sheep should 
always be kept out of pastures that 
are infested with bur-type weeds. 

Following these steps should help 
you earn the full $1.25 or so per 
pound now being paid for wool, 
grease basis. Burry or excessively dirty 
fleeces tend to produce low-quality 
wool. Manufacturers are careful to 
sort them out and pay less for them 
because they require extra combing 
and processing before the wool can 
be used at all. 

Garrigus mentions another impor- 
tant point: Fleeces that are clean are 
much easier to shear than dirty ones. 
It takes less time and prevents excess 
wear on the clippers. 
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~RCC—The Miracle Crop, 


Thomas Powell 


Valuable for saving large amounts of feed and as a mulch crop, 
reseeding crimson clover’s chief value is for soil restoring. 


O A million farmers with worn- 
out, idle land, a new clover is 
the biggest news in farming today. 
Reseeding crimson clover, hailed by 
agronomists as “the almost perfect 
gift of nature,” is proving to be a 
lifesaver for soils so exhausted they 
won't even grow a good crop of weeds. 
RCC really works hard to earn the 
praise being heaped on it from all 
quarters. For not only will it restore 
to production otherwise worthless 
soil, but it is also one of the best 
winter-grazing, winter-cover and hay 
crops. Its seed is worth up to $150 
an acre, and, plowed under as green 
manure, it equals the application of 
nine to ten tons of barnyard manure 
per acre! 

No wonder, then, that it is spread- 
ing like wildfire. This spring, fields 
in every state in the nation will be- 
come a lush dark green rug covered 
with brilliant scarlet flowers literal- 
ly worth a fortune. RCC is growing 
commercially in 21 states, with trial 
plantings in the others and in 15 
foreign countries. H. Owen Mur- 
fee, Jr., of the Autauga Reseeding 
Crimson Clover Association, the lead- 
ing seed growers’ cooperative, pre- 
dicts that in five years there will be 


The future planning of Thomas 
Powell includes the development of 
his Rhode Island farm along organic 
lines. 
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25,000,000 acres 
United States. 

This new miracle clover will work 
its wonders on almost any soil you 
can mention. Only low, poorly drain- 
ed land or gumbo-type black soil will 
not support good RCC crops. It re- 
sists severe cold, and although it does 
nat reseed north of southern Penn- 
sylvania, it makes an excellent green 
manure crop in the north. Because it 
requires at least 35 inches of rainfall, 
RCC has not been notably success- 
ful in Arizona, New Mexico and some 
other western states. 


growing in the 


Thanks to its reseeding qualities, 
RCC has already begun to revol- 
utionize agriculture in the south and 
central U.S. Farmers had long known 
conventional crimson clover as a win- 
ter legume capable of stopping ero- 
sion, enriching soil and _ providing 
good pasture. But it had to be re-sown 
each fall, so it never became too pop- 
ular. 

It’s a different story with the new 
reseeding varieties. Their seeds look 
exactly like those of common crim- 
son and they, too, go to seed early in 
summer. But there the similarities 
end. 

Instead of being soft and germin- 
ating at the first light summer rain, 
the seeds of the new varieties are 
hard. Consequently, they don’t crack 
open and begin germination till the 
heavier rains of early fall, by-passing 
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the summer heat and lack of moist- 
ure which kill the seeds of common 
crimson. 

Thus, farmers get five to seven 
months winter grazing, a spring seed 
crop, and plow the crimson under 
or mow it for hay—all without affect- 
ing the next year’s crop. Permanently 
improved soil—a primary aim of every 
organic farmer—as well as immediate- 
ly raised income and better balanced 
crop-livestock farming, explain the 
terrific enthusiasm displayed by farm- 
ers who have tried RCC. 

Since reseeding crimson was first 
discovered about twelve years ago, 
several varieties have been developed, 
the most popular being the Dixie, 
Auburn and Autauga. All of them 
are about equal in feeding and soil 
building values. 

RCC has volunteered on many 
southern fields for ten years, after be- 
ing heavily winter grazed and a seed 
crop taken in the spring. It produces 
800 pounds of seed per acre, of which 
200 to 300 can be harvested in April 


or May by combines—some with “vac- 
uum cleaner” attachments that do a 
thorough job in jig time. Seed brings 
from 50 to 75 cents a pound, and ex- 
perts say the current seed boom 
should last at least five more years. 

Seed producing center of the coun- 
try is Autauga County, Alabama, 
where a decade ago many worn-out 
and eroded farms were a burden to 
their owners and a sight to tear the 
heart. 

H. Owen Murfee, Jr.’s farm near 
Prattville had one 125-acre field given ° 
up as worn-out land in 1946. In the 
fall of ‘47, Murfee shrugged his 
shoulders and decided to take a 
chance. He planted the tired bleak- 
looking field with Autauga reseed- 
ing crimson. 

His amazement was equalled only 
by his profits. The clover turned out 
to be a gold mine. Besides producing 
a large seed crop, that field has sup- 
ported handsome herds of prime beef 
cattle every year since. And dozens 
of other farmers, noting that the field 





These Herefords on the McQueen-Smith Farms, Prattville, Ala., were grazed on RCC from 
November through March with no feed except a little hay. 
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was Cahaba sand, a very poor agri- 
cultural soil, were really sold on the 
new clover. 

A neighbor of Murfee’s, Aubrey 
Dismukes, had nearly 1,000 acres of 
scrubby hill pastures that barely car- 
ried a few skinny cows. Now that 
land, sowed with crimson, supports 
beef cattle which sell for $75,000 an- 
nually. Also, these same acres pro- 
duce cotton and corn in amounts 
equalling those produced by the fine 
bottomland soil on the rest of his 
2,000-acre farm! Mr. Dismukes like 
thousands of other farmers, has found 
a way to redeem acres believed com- 
pletely lost to production and income. 

“Certified” and “approved” seed 
stocks are steadily becoming more 
plentiful. RCC does best when double 
inoculated with a commercial crimson 
clover inoculation. It should be plant- 





A dense rooted plant, RCC offers protection 
from falling raindrops and runoff. 
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ed one month to six weeks before the 
average date of first frost. 

Lightly harrow and disc the land 
and allow it to settle a few weeks be- 
fore seeding. The best method is to 
plant during or after a light rain on 
a firm seedbed and cover the seeds 
lightly with a cultipacker, weeder or 
drag. Use 20 pounds per acre when 
broadcasting the seed, 15 if drilling it 
(one-half inch deep.) 

Reseeding crimson is a good neigh- 
bor to other crops, too. It grows well 
in combination with sericea, kudzu, 
oats, ryegrass, vetch, Bermuda grass 
and other permanent grazing crops. 
With some, like Johnson grass and 
sweet sudan, it furnishes nearly year- 
round grazing. 

After making good winter and 
spring pasture, crimson dies as the 
summer crops, of which corn, grain 
sorghum, cotton and soybeans are 
widely used, begin their growth. And 
the nitrogen it has stored up stim- 
ulates the following crop like a shot 
of vitamins. When used for green 
manure, it should be turned under a 
few weeks before planting the next 
crop to allow time to decompose. Or, 
it will yield two tons of hay per acre, 
cut near the end of April. RCC also 
provides cover and organic matter 
when grown in combination with 
late fall and winter truck crops. 

Livestock can start grazing crim- 
son when it is about six inches high. 
Rotation grazing—allowing them to 
graze one clover field for a week or 
so, then shifting to another—will keep 
both pastures thick and prevent over- 
grazing. Feeding hay to cattle be- 
fore turning them out to pasture, or 
growing RCC in combination with a 
grain, will avoid bloat. A two or 
three hour feeding for cattle, starting 
after the morning dew has evaporated, 
is usually plenty. 

Besides saving large amounts of 
feed, crimson’s long grazing season en- 
ables farmers to sell their livestock 
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RCC’s scarlet blooms and golden seeds her- 

ald millions of reclaimed acres and new 

prosperity for farmers. Their spectacular 

beauty is matched only by their prowess as a 

reseeding soil builder and winter-grazing 
. crop. 
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and livestock products when prices 
are high. Many southern cattlemen 
breed as many of their cows as pos- 
sible to have early fall calves, which, 
with crimson grazing, will give them 
calves big enough for July sale before 
the market breaks. Some also buy 
steers in October, when prices are low, 
graze them all winter, and get twice 
the price they paid the previous fall 
at spring market. 

Thanks to reseeding crimson, dairy 
farmers can level out their production 
through the year. Dairy cows on crim- 
son eat one-third less hay and give 
two-thirds more milk than barn-fed 
cows. Alabama dairy farmers now 
have a January income equal to their 
June receipts. 

Hogs, sheep and poultry also thrive 
on crimson, growing sleek and fat 
with little bought feed. It can be 
grazed through May if no seed crop is 
wanted. 

Crimson does other jobs, too. A 
fine honey plant, its thick spring 
blooms stimulate bees to full strength. 
And they in turn buzz around busily 
at their vital job of pollinating crops, 
fruits and berries. 

And RCC is an ideal mulch crop 
for orchards. It should be allowed to 
mature, seed and remain on top of the 
soil as a mulch. It will protect the 
soil from erosion and conserve valu- 
able moisture. If turned as green ma- 
nure, the fruit may crack. 

Versatile as it is, reseeding crim- 
son’s chief value still lies in its abili- 
ty to build and protect soil. Farmers 
who have learned that the best way to 
build up and keep rich, productive 
soil is through natural, organic plant 
food hail RCC as the greatest agri- 
cultural find of a generation. Mil- 
lions of useless acres can now be 
cheaply, easily restored to food and 
income production. Every farmer who 
has a patch of bare, farmed-out land 
can make it fresh and profitable with 
a very small investment. 
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+ Discovering a New Land + 


Archer P. Whallon 


Muck soil has always created problems. But spread some of it 
on the uplands and you have a notably profitable combination. 


UITE often one hears the objec- 

tion that organic farming and 
gardening methods were all very well 
back in the pioneer days of new 
ground and virgin soil, or today on a 
very small scale — a good idea for 
grandfather's day and for today’s back- 
lot gardener. To this is usually added 
the dogmatic assertion, that organic 
farming methods are inadequate and 
not at all applicable to modern, mass 
production agriculture. 

One cause for this error is the de- 
ceptive ease with which agricultural 
chemicals are handled, and the other 
is the failure to recognize the large 
stocks of organic materials at hand 
all over the country. 

No one can question the ease with 
which a farmer ¢an dump a fertilizer 
bag into the hopper of a grain drill 
or corn planter. But sometimes the 
farmer himself notices that earning 
the money to pay for that fertilizer 
was not so quick and easy. He begins 
figuring that his annual fertilizer bill 
is too high. He may doubt the effici- 
ency of chemicals in making any per- 
manent improvement of his soil. 


Archer P. Whallon is known to Or- 
ganic Farmer readers as an original 
thinker. 
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Many a _ farmer who _ struggles 
with bills for purchased feed and fer- 
tilizer, and who longs for a more self- 
sufficient and independent type of 
establishment, fails to see that one 
solution of his problem is merely a 
matter of materials handling: mixing 
up some of his neighborhood soil re- 
sources—quite possibly those on his 
own farm. 


Land Awaiting Discovery 

It’s much as it was in 1492. America 
was there all the time, maybe not even 
lost, morally or otherwise, before Co- 
lumbus discovered it. Just so are the 
materials of restored soil fertility right 
there within much of the farming 
country itself, awaiting discovery, ap- 
preciation and use. 

The fact is, considering the country 
as a whole, there is nothing like the 
actual depletion of soil fertility or ex- 
haustion that folks seem to 
think. There are, of course, worn out 
and eroded farms, and sub-marginal 
land that ought never to have been 
put into cultivation in the first place. 

Over large areas we find many 
farms with mistreated and worn out 
fields, from which the plant food has 
been drained and the surface eroded, 
deficient in humus and in bad physi- 


some 
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cal condition. But on these very same 
farms there may be plenty of organic 
material, a vast store that dates from 
some pre-historic age, more than 
enough to put these poor fields back 
into good productive condition. 

It is just a matter of finding a cheap 
and practical way of taking the pri- 
meval organic wealth, the woods loam 
from forests and the muck and mart 
from swamps and marsh land, and 
spreading it upon the surrounding 
high land. A matter of averaging soil 
qualities a little, one might well say. 
This is conspicuously the case where 
muck land valleys alternate with sand 
and clay hills. 


Areas of Muck Land 
In my own home territory, southern 
Michigan, there are large areas of 
such land, the rich, jet black organic 
muck deposits alternating with higher 
land, sometimes good rich loam, good 
corn and wheat land, but quite fre- 








quently with hard clay hills, or dhe 
blow sand that does not raise much 
of anything. Some of this land has not 
been plowed or cropped for 40 years. 
It is classed as sub-marginal and ac- 
quired by the state for game reserves. 

Some of the farmers who own this 
mixed land do not work their high 
land at all but are strictly muck farm- 
ers, growing onions, potatoes, cabbage 
and other vegetables, and of late in- 
creasing acreages of peppermint and 
spearmint. 

These muck deposits vary from a 
foot to over six feet in depth above 
different types of under-soil, some- 
times hard clay, gravel, sand, and oc- 
casionally a marl deposit. This marl 
is a light gray or ashen soil filled with 
a mass of innumerable small mollusk 
shells, the remains of small clams and 
snails that perished thousands of years 
ago. These small shells are very frag- 
ile and crumble to a powder easily. 

In a few places the larger deposits 


Part of a 1297 Bu. per acre onion crop raised on Michigan muck soil. Note the wind- 
breaks in the background. Mr. Schreuer, the farmer in the phgtograph, says that he 
would not have had an onion crop had it not been for his windbreaks. 
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Marl ready to be spread on land. 


of this material have been commercial- 
ly developed as a soil-lime source, but 
the smaller deposits are almost entire- 
ly ignored. 


Grows Big Weeds 

This marl is often brought to the 
surface in digging drainage ditches 
through the muck. On the spoil banks, 
a mixture of muck and marl, an al- 
most incredible weed growth springs 
up: big™bull thistles over four feet 
high with stalks two inches thick that 
one must cut with an axe; thickets of 
stinging nettles six feet high; common 
pigweeds 10 feet high with stalks over 
an inch in diameter. 

It would seem that this exhibition 
of natural soil fertility would make 
more of an impression on the local 
growers than it does. Powder and mix 
this muck and marl, dry it, and the re- 
sulting mixture would be hard to dis- 
tinguish, as far as the eyes can see, 
from the contents of many a fertilizer 
bag for which the farmer pays about 
$50 a ton—and I have a hunch that it 
is a more valuable product. 

The spoil banks left by the dredges 
and power shovels are a nuisance that 
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interfere with the digging of lateral 
ditches and the farmers gradually 
work them down and spread them out 
on the adjacent muck with a tractor 
and scraper or bulldozer. The reduced 
ditch banks, two or three rods wide, 
raise big potato or corn crops for sev- 
eral years. But little is ever done 
about transporting and _ spreading 
ditch bank muck and marl on other 
fields, although the process would be 
no more difficult than hauling heavy 
stable manure with a manure spread- 
er. 


Muck Deposits Burn 

This muck soil will burn when dry. 
A muck fire may continue to burn for 
months, spreading over acres with dis- 
astrous results. The fire will go as deep 
as the bottom of the muck deposit and 
will make the land almost worthless 
for a generation. Burning muck pro- 
duces a peculiar smog that has drifted 
over roads, causing traffic accidents. 
A fire, once well started, will burn 
and continue to run even in wet 
muck, drying enough material to keep 
in fuel as it goes. 

Obviously, a muck fire is hard to 
put out. Some of the larger outbreaks 
have called for the efforts of a hun- 
dred or more men, a dozen tractors 
and plows, and fire fighting apparatus 
from adjacent towns before being ex- 
tinguished. In dry summers, muck 
fires are always a menace. Muck land 
farmers caution their help against 
smoking on the muck. 


An Incomplete Fertilizer 

The use of these originally organic 
materials, marsh muck and marl, for 
high land and sandy soil improvement 
is quite another matter, a practice 
admitting of great expansion. Be- 
cause of its absorbent nature it would 
seem that dry muck, especially if mix- 
ed with the accompanying marl, 
would be an ideal material for dairy 
barn and poultry house litter. But 
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very little use of it for these purposes 
has been made. Of course the ma- 
terial would be dark brown or black, 
and possibly would not look good to 
some people. 

Marsh muck is not a complete ferti- 
lizer. It is evidently high in nitro- 
gen and all leafy plants make a quick 
big growth in virgin muck without 
any additional fertilizer, at least for 
the first few years. But it seems to be 
lacking in phosphorus and potash. 

The cereals, while they usually 
make a heavy straw growth which 
usually falls or lodges, gives but poor 
grain yields. Field beans are almost 
certain to be a complete failure, with 
a lot of vines but no matured beans. 
But this lowland black soil, when 
spread upon and mixed with the 
lighter upland soils, gives good re- 
sults in increased crop yields. It seems 
a strange oversight that today it is 
not used for the purpose a thousand 
times—yes, ten thousand times more 
than it is. 

In a small way, a farmer will recog- 
nize the fertile and plant-growth pro- 
ducing qualities of his muck land 
and will bring a pail full to the house 
to mix with the soil of a window-box 
or spread a wheelbarrow load over 
the flower garden. But he will never 
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A bedding out ditch in muck four and one 
half feet deep. Underlying marl is some- 
times exposed by ditching. 
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think of running the manure spreader 
for a week to give a muck top-dressing 
to his wheat field or to compensate 
for the deficiencies of his sandy land. 
From New England to the Rockies 
and south to the Gulf, these muck 
deposits, sometimes resting on a marl 
subsoil, cover vast areas. They need 
but to be better appreciated to be- 
come a major factor in the rejuvena- 
tion of the land. 


Holding Heat in Soil 

At the risk of an anti-climax, it is 
pertinent to mention an additional, 
if minor possibility of beneficial soil 
treatment by black muck spreading; 
the idea of heating or of inducing 
better heat retention to the land. 

For the past year or two horticul- 
tural journals have published reports 
of the use of carbon black added to 
soils for the purpose of increasing soil 
temperature. These reports state— 
“carbon black, mixed into soil to a 
depth of two inches raises the average 
soil temperature at the surface and 
two inches down. This is because 
carbon black, in the concentrations 
used, darkens the soil, increasing heat 
absorption. In tests, the chemical was 
applied at the rate of 4000: pounds to 


. the acre, though application at half 


this rate has been found effective. 
There is no evidence... that carbon 
black is a plant nutrient...or has 
any other direct effect on plants.” 

One cannot but wonder if the back- 
ground idea here, is to sell another 
manufactured chemical ‘to the farmer. 
If it is desired to cause soil to absorb 
more heat of sunshine by giving it a 
black surface, why use this carbon 
black, which is without plant nutrient 
value, when an abundance of equally 
black marsh muck can be had for the 
labor of spreading. The muck is of 
some value as a fertilizer. And noth- 
ing blacker than good onion or mint 
muck ever came out of a coal mine 
or from an ink bottle. 
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*With Nature’s Help » 


Jack Van Clute 


At 71, Luther Jackson still takes an active interest in his dairy 
farm, considered a model agricultural set-up in western Illinois. 


Photos by Harry C. Newman 


N Hancock county, Illinois, is a 

dairy farm which points the way 
to many freedoms. Its owner is 
Luther Jackson, who in his boyhood 
observed the humus-making ways of 
Mother Nature. When gathering wild 
flowers for transplanting in the home 
garden he noticed bits of leaf mold 
and earth clinging to their roots. He 


SSS eee 
Jack Van Clute has written often 
about organic farming in the past. 


left the earthy particles on the roots 
while his companions insisted on 
washing theirs clean. Luther’s flowers 
always lived while those transplanted 
by his companions wilted and died. 
That made a lasting impression on 
him. 

Twelve years ago he bought a 257- 
acre farm for $4,500. The place, with 
140 acres under cultivation and the 
rest in timber, was a sorry sight. For 
years it had been farmed by tenants 





Luther Jackson, left, and his partner, who is now actively running the farm, look over some 
of their organic seed corn. 
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living elsewhere. Soybean crops were 
harvested with a binder, then the 
bundles removed to another farm. 
Hogs and sheep kept in dry pens 
and corrals overnight roamed the 
stubble fields by day. The hogs soon 
ate every shattered bean and the 
sheep nibbled the stubble into the 
ground, leaving only bare soil for 
next season’s farming. Needless to say 
erosion took thousands of tons of top 
soil and tore fields with gullies ten 
feet deep. When word got around 
that he had bought the place, heads 
began shaking and from every side he 
heard the same question: “Luther, 
you were born and raised near here— 
you surely must know this no-good 
soil—now why on earth did you plank 
down good money for such a bad 
farm?” 

“Because,” he replied, “I felt sorry 
for that farm. It seemed to be calling 
to me for help. Sure, I know it’s on 
its last legs—but I think I know just 
what it needs. Nothing but plenty of 
Nature’s help to perk it up.” 

Who was right? Among the things 
we've acquired in this fast age is a 
flair for reckoning returns in terms 
of cold cash, so let’s declare Luther’s 
dividends first. Today that place is 
the Coronation Dairy Farm ten miles 
east of Carthage, a holding con- 
sidered a model agricultural set-up in 
Luther Jackson’s section of western 
Illinois. There, in season, the passing 
motorist slows down for a better look 
at pasture knee-deep in red clover, 
alfalfa, ladino and lespedeza, plus 
broad sweeps of old Kentucky blue- 
grass hoof-deep for his famous herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins. 

And no matter who you are or how 
much you may have in your pocket, 
don’t waste your or Luther's time 
trying to buy the farm. Many times 
over he could have sold the place to 
some of the very folks who admon- 
ished him against it. But to him the 
sight of those lush fields and sleek 
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cattle are things he simply could 
never jot down on a sales slip. He 
plans to spend the rest of his days 
right around there. 

He made a liability turn into a 
paying enterprise which is getting 
better annually. This past season his 
30 cows produced grade A milk 
carrying from 150 to 200 pounds of 
butterfat above the state average! 
Long ago all admonishments gave 
way to one big question: “Luther, 
how'd you ever do it?” Again he 
smiles and replies, “Nothing is truer 
than truth is stranger than fiction.” 
But just how did he do it? 

Though he bought the farm years 
before Pay Dirt was published and 
The Organic Farmer launched, 
Luther Jackson proved just what J. 
I. Rodale and the late Sir Albert 
Howard have contended, namely, 
there’s plenty of organic material for 
any farmer if he but look for it. In 





Luther Jackson’s grandchildren in one of 

the few remaining gullies. Even it is much 

shallower than it used to be. Note black 

locust trees and grass growing on gully 

sides. Luther Jackson has set out over 

3,000 of these locust trees to help his soil 
erosion program. 
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and around neighboring towns were 
small dairies with manure piles rot- 
ting away—all free for the hauling. 
Luther hauled tons upon tons of this 
natural fertilizer, but never a pound 
of chemicals. “I added hundreds of 
tons of rock phosphate and limestone 
to the manure,” he points out. “If 
the manure was well rotted it made 
crop dressings in season; if fresh, it 
went to the compost pile.” 

In addition to manure, he hauled 
leaf mold from the timber, spread old 
straw, spoiled hay, leaves, weeds—any 
organic material he could find. And 
when the old bare fields were mulch- 
ed he plowed them and planted deep- 
rooting legumes. Next, he sheet com- 
posted, a practice none too common at 
that time in his community. 

“I plowed under legumes five feet 
tall,” he says. “And on some flat 
places where water would stand after 
a rain, I spread lots of compost. After 
a year or so when we plowed those 
places we found earthworms as big 
as lead pencils and the furrow bot- 
toms so tunneled by them that all 
water disappeared within an hour 
after a big downpour.” 

After sheet composting he sowed 
wheat and more clover. When he 
combined the wheat the straw fell 
where it grew 2nd soon clover tops 
were poking through the light mulch. 
“By the time clover was cut for hay, 
the earthworms had all that old straw 
worked into the soil,” he points out. 
“Most of the hay went to the Hol- 
steins, and their manure came back 
to the fields. When we _ threshed 
clover for seed, all chaff was re- 
turned to the ground. That way I’ve 
had red clover stands lasting two and 
three years without re-seeding or 
winter killing, and practically every 
time I sowed clover I got a good 
stand. 

“It was wonderful to watch Mother 
Nature so busy in her great labora- 
tory. Eventually she did a complete 
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face-lifting job of the old farm. She 
sent legumes deep into packed soil, 
loosened it, brought up minerals for 
plant food and left nitrogen com- 
pounds in root nodules. All of these 
roots, together with plowed under 
tops, made more organic material. 
That way I just encouraged Nature 
but she really did all the work, the 
same as she’s done for ages wherever 
man would let her. 

“And now I can drive a tractor 
over any part of the farm. You see, 
when legumes made the soil stay put, 
the gullies began grassing up and 
finally disappearing, to end my ero- 
sion worry. Where I used to have 
gullies deep enough to bury a tractor, 
now you won't find one. And what 
crops of corn, oats, wheat and hay! 
Far better than those on neighbor 
farms treated with chemicals costing 
twice as much as I paid in time and 
labor for natural fertilizers. Why 
doesn’t every farmer make his land 
healthy?” 

That question poses an all-Ameri- 
can challenge worthy of tackling by 
any young farmer. But if further pep 
talk is needed, here’s more about 
Luther Jackson: He was born at St. 
Mary’s, not far from Coronation 
Dairy Farm, on April 9, 1880! He's 
in his fourth score years and still 
taking an active interest in phases 
of his model farm. However, he puts 
it modestly by saying, “Now, of 
course, the Kids do most of the work.” 
By the “Kids” he means Estel and 
Cecil Neff, tenants with a half inter- 
est in farming operations and a major 
interest in organiculture. At his Car- 
thage address Luther looks after or- 
ders for organic corn and wheat. Re- 
cently when he and Mrs. Jackson 
went for a physical check-up the 
doctor said, “Why, you’ve both done 
a total of 100 years work, and you're 
still going!” To which the reply was, 
“So much for organic food.” 

Casually Luther points out another 
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economic advantage of organic farm- 
ing. “My crops are so strong and 
healthy I never feel any loss or worry 
because of corn borers. One year we 
did have a little loss from grasshop- 
pers, but still we didn’t spray even 
though some neighbors did. On walk- 
ing out into a poison sprayed field 
I found two covies of quail, one with 
eight little ones, the other with four- 
teen, and all dead with their mothers. 
I found lots of other birds, all dead 
on their nests but I didn’t see a 
bumble bee on a half section of land. 
I waited till frost killed my grass- 
hoppers. Their bodies were so thick 
on the ground that one’s hand would 
cover from five to eight. To me that 
represented about 400 pounds per 
acre, just that much fertilizer. So I 
plowed them under, got all corn back 
they'd eaten, and their unpoisoned 
bodies besides. When I heard the sad 
note of an old Bob White trying to 
rouse his lost ones, or the wail of a 
red bird for his dead family I could 
look up and thank God that I’d had 
no part in such destruction.” 

To him organic farming is an ap- 
preciation of living, a freedom from 
so many commonplace worries.. He 
recognizes the note of every native 
bird; he likes to hunt bee trees; he 
identifies wild flowers and knows 
what they like and he loves the look 
and feel of 'ush meadows. 

He taught composting to his three 
sons and two daughters and now the 
children—all college graduates and 
married—continue organic gardening 
for fruit and vegetables. Whenever 
son James visits his parents he raids 
the compost pile to take heme several 
sacks. ““And you should see them eat,” 
Luther adds with satisfaction. “I 
think the biggest compliment I ever 
got came from a grandson right after 
he’d finished a big dinner. “Grand- 
pa,” he said, “I feel as good as a com- 
post pile.” 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Roger Jackson pointing down slight, grassed- 
in waterway toward neighboring land going 
into deep gullies. This gully was at one 
time more than twice as deep as the gully 
pictured on page 33. n. b. Roger is the one 
who said something to the effect, in the 
story, about being ‘“‘hungry as a compost 
pile.”” The kid really knows his stuff about 
organic farming. Age about 8. 





Cows in loafing shed where they wait before 
and after getting milked. They are standing 
on top of a manure pile about four feet 
deep. From time to time phosphate and 
lime are added. In the spring it is cleared 
out and spread on the fields. The Corona- 
tion Dairy Farm uses sheet composting. 





Luther Jackson shows, from the loafing shed 
side, the position of the cow in the auto- 


matic milker. At the same time the cow is 
fed its diet of organic grain in proportion 
to the number of pounds of milk it gives. 
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+ Geology for the Farmer 
PART Il 


W. D. Keller 


In his search for soil replenishers the farmer should not fail 
to exploit local rock deposits, many of which may be valuable. 


Professor Keller continues here his 
discussion of the value of a knowledge 
of geology to farmers. 


HE sediments which are brought 

to the ocean by streams are con- 
solidated as more and more sediment 
is piled upon them, and eventually 
they become solid, firm rock. These 
sediments were deposited in thin to 
thick beds or layers of mud, of sand, 
or of lime. Hence, they become layer- 
ed or stratified rocks. Strata, beds, or 
layers distinguish sedimentary rocks, 
and often furnish a clue to that kind 
of rocks which may be seen far off in 
an exposed cliff, mountain, or bank 
of a stream. 

Wide deposits of sand, as on beach- 
es, dunes, river bars, or in important 
off-shore sand deposits in the ocean, 
will become formations of sandstone 
upon being consolidated. Indeed, 
most of the sandstones now found on 
land, and cemented, even in high 
mountains, were once sand deposits 
beneath the sea. The hard, relative- 
ly insoluble quartz grains which pre- 
dominate in sandstones were original- 
ly derived from granite. A_ sand- 
stone represents a segregation of sand, 
one of the “refined or purified” weath- 
ered products of granite. The purer 
the sandstone, the richer it will be in 


quartz, but thereby the leaner in 


A course in geology for students of 
agriculture is being taught at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri by Prof. Keller. 
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nutrient elements. Fertility in a soil 
derived from sandstone arises only 
from non-quartz “impurities” and or- 
ganic matter. 

The mud which settles to the bot- 
tom of the ‘near-shore ocean floor 
gives rise to layers which form rock 
called shale. It is really a compacted 
mud rock, which usually contains 
accessories of sand, lime, iron oxides, 
organic matter and a wide variety of 
chemical compounds and mud. We 
know from general experience that 
clay is a greedy absorbent for almost 
anything it contacts, and natural, 
shale-forming clay is no exception. 
Therefore, shales are rich in a variety 
of elements 

Shales, after being raised to land 
above sea level and upon being sub- 
jected to weathering, return to a clay- 
rich soil. The soil is relatively heavy 
if the shale source is rich in clay, but 
a sandy shale weathers to a sandy soil. 

The calcium which was deposited 
from sea water through the ways de- 
scribed previously becomes layers of 
limestone (calcium carbonate). Some 
limestones, the dolomites, may con- 
tain magnesium in varying quantities. 

A few limestones are slightly phos- 
phatic. Some limestones in Arkansas 
contain “impurities” of manganese 
carbonate which is readily soluble 
and is an available source of the trace 
element manganese. Some limestones 
and dolomites carry green glauconite, 
the mineral of greensand, which con- 
tains potassium. Limestones may be 
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Shale in a thick deposit. It weathers easily, 
and washes down to a cone-shaped pile at 
the base of the road cut. 


sandy, or clayey, because sand and 
clay mud were mixed with the lime 
on the muddy ocean floor. The im- 
purities, or better, the accessories, of 
limestone and dolomite provide an- 
other source of fertility and a source 
of trace elements in limestone used 
as agstone. Previous emphasis on high 
purity of agricultural limestone has 
been misleading. 

Besides the big three of sedimentary 
rocks (sandstone, shale, and lime- 
stone), several others are interesting 
to farmers because of their special 
compositions and potential uses. 

Raw rock phosphate is a sedimen- 
tary deposit which may represent an 
accumulation of phosphatic organic 
residues, or a replacement of an 
earlier calcium limestone by phos- 
phate. It may originate also as a 
direct precipitate in the ocean. Be- 
sides the phosphate deposits rich 
enough to be exploited at a profit, 
there are countless tons of lean phos- 
phatic limestones and _ phosphatic 
shales which would be most valuable 
as soil replenishers. Besides their 
phosphate, they contain many other 
naturally deposited trace elements. 

Farmers should be strongly urged 
to make intensive inquiry from their 
local geologists and state geological 
surveys as to the location of accessi- 
ble phosphate-bearing rocks which 
have been too low in phosphate to 
attract commercial production. Many 
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of these can be worked locally and 
during spare times by farmers to their 
own benefit. 

The beds of salt (rock salt) and 
potash minerals (like those in the 
New Mexico-Texas region) represent 
mineral residues of evaporated salt 
lakes and cut-off arms of the sea. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar were to be up- 
lifted by earth movements, and that 
no artificial Suez Canal had been con- 
structed. The Mediterranean would 
become by such earth movement a 
salty body of water isolated from the 
ocean and located in a warm part of 
the earth where evaporation would 
exceed rainfall. Within short geologi- 
cal time the Mediterranean would 
evaporate until a shrunken lake 
would result, and which would be so 
concentrated by evaporation that or- 
dinary salt, potash, magnesium, bo- 
ron and other minerals would be de- 
posited. That is the way by which 
most gypsum, salt, potash, and borax 
deposits originated. 

Glauconite, a soft green mineral 
composed of potassium, iron and 
silica, forms under special sedimen- 
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Fossil crinoid stem plates which make up 
a hand specimen of high-calcium limestone. 
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tary conditions in the ocean. The 
New Jersey greensands contain mainly 
glauconite. Trace elements are also 
associated with the glauconites. For- 
tunately, dolomites and limestones 
which contain sparse to rich streaks 
of glauconite occur in many states in 


our Union. A glauconite dolomite 
will contribute calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and trace elements to the 
soil when used as agstone. 

Flint or chert pebbles and gravel 
are abundant and common over many 
miles of land. This rock is a solid 
variety of silica. It has the same 
chemical composition as quartz, and 
is almost as resistant to weathering 
as is quartz. No wonder it remains in 
the soil, in stream beds, and lasts long 
as road gravel. Chert originates from 
the small amount of soluble silica 
which is liberated during the weather- 
ing of feldspars, and which later is 
deposited in solid form. Obviously, it 
does not contain useable plant nutri- 
ents. 

Sedimentary rocks,. those discussed 
above, cover something like 75 per 
cent of the land on our earth, hence 
they are exceedingly important to 
farmers. 


Metamorphic Rocks and Processes 

Rocks whose characteristics show 
them to have been later impressed 
with a secondary origin are the meta- 
morphic rocks. As their name indi- 
cates, they are changed rocks—changed 
from the original. We have noted 
before that sedimentary rocks may be 
piled up thickly so that the lowest 
ones become deeply buried and heavi- 
ly weighted. Igneous rocks may solid- 
ify beneath the earth’s surface. All 
of these rock areas may be violently 
upheaved or depressed, crushed or 
squeezed by mountain and continent 
making earth movements. They may 
be baked or heated by various sources 
of heat. 

Under the stress of the tremendous 
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forces of mountain making, and un- 
der the conditions of high tempera- 
ture due to deep burial or frictional 
movements, augmented by the heat 
of igneous action, rocks may be 
changed. Despite the rocks being as 
strong as they are—and as inert chemi- 
cally as we know them—under the 
severe conditions of metamorphism 
they actually flow like taffy candy or 
“marbelized cake dough,” and re- 
crystallize like a squeezed snow-ball 
recrystallizes to ice. The changes pro- 
duced during metamorphism are start- 
ling, and at first almost unbelievable. 
However, the evidence is sound and 
unquestioned. Indeed, metamorphism 
has been partially duplicated on a 
small scale in furnaces and under 
terrific laboratory pressures. No scien- 
tist questions for a moment the valid- 
ity of the metamorphic process. 

The detailed mineralogical and 
chemical changes which rocks under- 








Gneiss, in which straight, parallel bands 

were developed during metamorphism. The 

banding in gneiss may also be curved, twist- - 

ed, and highly contorted. The bands in this 

rock were developed when terrific pressure 
was exerted on it. 


go during metamorphism are highly 
technical. The broad changes are 
easily recognized and understood, and 
will be described below. Pre-existing 
igneous, sedimentary or metamorphic 
rocks may be metamorphosed to pro- 
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duce thick or coarsely banded, thinly 
banded to slaty rocks, marbles, and 
less well defined varieties. 


The Metamorphic Rocks 

Coarsely banded metamorphic 
rocks usually appear like banded 
granites, and are called gneiss (pro- 
nounced “‘nice’’). The minerals in 
the gneiss are usually feldspar and 
quartz, with dark minerals like those 
which occur in basalt. Therefore, 
their response to weathering and 
other erosion ‘s similar to that of 
granite. 

Thinly banded metamorphic rocks 
may be of parallel aggregates of platy 
mica, or of microscopic parallel bun- 
dles of dark hornblende needles (like 
the hornblende in basalt). These thin- 
ly banded metamorphic rocks are call- 
ed schists: mica schists, or hornblende 
schists. Mica schists weather and re- 


spond much the same as the mica of 
granite, which is resistant to weather- 
ing and exceedingly scanty in de- 
livery of nutrients. Hornblende schists 
weather to form clay, iron oxides, and 
liberate calcium and magnesium com- 
pounds. 


4 a eS 


Chert (flint) fragments which show the 

usual sharp edges, and smooth, curved frac- 

ture surfaces. Tiny fossils are preserved in 
the specimens photographed. 


Slate, the rock which is split into 
roofing material and blackboard pan- 
els, is the metamorphosed product of 
shale. The clay minerals in shale 
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have been converted during meta- 
morphism into tiny parallel mica 
flakes which shed rain or snow with- 
out slaking as shale would do. Be- 
cause of this ability to resist the 
action of the weather, well metamor- 
phosed slate is not readily converted 
into fertile soil. Weakly metamor- 
phosed slate, however, may be de- 
composed and weathered similarly to 
shale. 

Metamorphic rocks tend to respond 
to geologic process in much the same 
way as their igneous and sedimentary 
heredity would suggest. Gneisses and 
schists, because they contain igneous- 
type minerals, behave like igneous 
rocks. 


The Rock Cycle 

The course of rock alteration and 
evolution has been traced from ig- 
neous to sedimentary and metamor- 
phic rocks. All three types, igneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic, may 
undergo more weathering and then 
become new sedimentary rocks, or 
all three may be further metamor- 
phosed. Furthermore, under certain 
conditions they may be redissolved 
by the action of hot mineralizing 
solutions and revert to igneous rocks. 
Thus rock changes are potentially 
cyclic, and geologists regularly refer 
to the entire series of changes as the 
Rock Cycle, The story of the rock 
cycle organizes in a broad way our 
knowledge of the major earth ma- 
terials. 

Farmers and geologists will never 
run out of rocks. Neither is there 
serious prospect of new types develop- 
ing. If one familiarizes himself with 
the important types covered in this 
article, he will be prepared to recog- 
nize old rock friends anywhere on 
the globe, even if he does not fully 
understand the work of the man who 
lives on them. Agriculture and geolo- 
gy are cosmopolitan sciences, indeed. 
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NEW CROPS 





Keep up to date on new crops and latest plant- 
ing tips with a FREE 2-year subscription to CROP 
NEWS & VIEWS. Every issue filled with infor- 
mation on how to get the most out of your seed 
and soil for bigger yields and greater profits. 
It’s yours for the asking — just write to 


SCOTT FARM SEED COMPANY 
181 Mill Street, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


For EXTRA QUALITY sow Scots 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


% @ SCREENED 

———" @ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 












“Rocks, trash separated. 

Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wicuira. Kansas 
DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake Farm 
Seeds. Obtainable in one, two or five pound packages. 
Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid. Send check or 
money order (No stamps please). Descriptive folder of 
this vitamin rich food and soil improving plant mailed 
with each order 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 
P. 0. Box 1601 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


One, Two and Three Years. Certified. Early 
Midseason and Late Varieties. Bargain Prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. — BLUEBERRY FARMS 


212 S. Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. Jj. 
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LEUCOSIS 


Robert R. Parks 


From Everybody's Poultry Magazine 


The health of the soil on which feed is grown may contain 
the answer to leucosis, which was non-existent 50 years ago. 


HE annual “take” by poultry’s 
"aes number one — leucosis — is 
estimated at about 100 million dollars. 
That’s a lot of money tor poultrymen 
to pay each year. In addition, we are 
spending hundreds of thousands more 
to figure out a way to stop this thief. 
We aren’t sure what we are fighting, 
although leucosis is generally consid- 
ered a disease. 

When I question whether leucosis 
really is a disease, I have in mind the 
fact that we generally think of diseases 
as being caused by organisms too small 
to be seen by the naked eye, but 
which, when placed under the micro- 
scope, look like some sort of jet-pro- 
pelled potato bugs. These little ban- 
dits have been known to man for 
years. They come in assorted sizes and 
varieties, each capable of producing a 
different kind of sickness in human or 
beast. 


Microscope Cannot Detect Virus 

In addition to this group are some 
little outlaws so tiny and elusive that 
they cannot be seen even under the 
microscope. Their presence can be de- 
tected only by the results they pro- 
duce. This type of microbe is called a 
virus. 

The story of the conquest of such 
virus-caused diseases as newcastle, for 
example, is as interesting as a dra- 





Robert Parks is one of the operators 
of the Parks’ Barred Rock Farm. 
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matic account of some great military 
encounter, and the results may be even 
more far-reaching. But success itself 
can sometimes lead directly to failure. 
It seems that every ailment science 
can’t figure out is now blamed on 
some poor, unsuspecting virus. While 
our top men in the field of leucosis re- 
search seem to agree on nothing else, 
they do appear to have one thing in 
common, namely the belief that fowl 
leucosis is caused by a virus organ- 
ism. 

When I was a kid, my father fre- 
quently remonstrated me for failure 
to complete a mission by calling me 
“Al Hawn.” Al Hawn was a ne’er-do- 
well of our community who had the 
lifelong habit of seeking what he 
thought to be the easiest way out of 
every situation. When his “pa” would 
send him to the wood shed to get a 
hammer, for instance, Al would go as 
far as the corner of the barn. Standing 
there just out of sight, he would yell, 
“Can't find,it! Can't find it!” 

While I do not mean to compare 
our men of science with fellows like 
Al, yet I do fear there has been a com- 
mon cry, “Can’t find it! Can’t find it! 
It’s a virus.” 


What Does Leucosis Look Like? 

No one knows the cause or the cure 
of this ailment. It usually takes its 
greatest toll after the birds mature. 
While some birds get lame, others 
seem to suffer internal disorders. Liv- 
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ers get big, hearts play out or the 
blood loses its tone. Losses can range 
from just a few birds up to 50 or 60 
per cent of the flock. A pathologist 
would probably describe the disease 
in different terms, but I think if we 
said the bird literally falls apart at the 
seams, we would not be far wrong. 


Three Stages of Study 

A few months ago I had the good 
fortune of hearing a doctor from Cor- 
nell University give a summary of all 
the scientific work that has ever been 
done on leucosis. This man is one of 
the best in the business. His talk 
showed that the history of leucosis re- 
search has been divided into three 
general phases. 

The first and early phase was that 
period in which many people thought 
hat leucosis was caused by poultry 
parasites. Several years of careful ex- 
perimentation revealed, however, that 
while poultry parasites can make a 
fellow’s chickens awfully sick, they do 
not happen to cause leucosis. 

The next phase was a study of nu- 
trition, and according to this doctor’s 
review, research soon showed that nu- 
trition could not supply the answer. 

Now we are in the final phase 
wherein we hope to run down the 
virus that will prove to be the mys- 
terious villain in the case. 


Vitamin E Has No Effect 

While I consider this the most ac- 
curate summary of leucosis study that 
I have ever heard, I cannot agree with 
this man on his conclusions about the 
second phase, namely that regarding 
nutrition. Practically all the work 
done, as admitted by his report, had 
to do with the feeding of vitamin E. 
No significant results were produced. 
At the time most of these experiments 
were conducted, vitamin E enjoyed an 
overrated popularity. Many of the 
present day vitamins were still un- 
known and the antibiotics were yet to 
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AVAILABLE NOW 
at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 


Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 
your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF CRAN-I-MEAL 


Silica (Si O,) 72.9 
Alumina (Al, O,) 15.5 
Iron Sesquioxide (Fe, O,) 1.6 
Lime (Ca O) 1.3 
Magnesia (MG O) 0.2 
Potash (K, Oo) 2.8 
Soda (Na, Oo) 4.6 
TRACE ELEMENTS 
Copper Gallium 
Lead Zirconium 
Manganese Vanadium 
Barium Titanium 
Strontium 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED © 








/ >| By J. I. RODALE 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 








be put into use. How then could any- 
one definitely conclude from these 
pioneer studies that leucosis is not a 
nutritional problem? 


No Magic Formula 

Whatever the shortcoming of the 
modern diet may turn out to be, it is 
not a problem created by the feed 
manufacturer. He is doing a better job 
than was ever done before. The failure 
may trace back to the very soil in 
which poultry feeds are raised. 

A recent two-year study of the nu- 
tritional value of all types of farm 
products conducted at Rutgers Uni- 
versity revealed that, literally speak- 
ing, a potato is not just a potato nor a 
carrot just a carrot. The nutritional 
composition and, consequently, thé 
‘real value of.a tomato grown on rich 
soil, full of humus and possessing all 
the major and minor mineral elements 
is a product far superior to its equally 
big and rosy looking cousin grown on 
a synthetic diet composed of just the 
basic plant foods capable of producing 
a mushroom type of growth. 

Since the arrival of mechanized 
methods of farming the average farm- 
er has less animal manure for fertiliz- 
ing his land. To keep his yields big, he 
covers his fields with chemicals. These 
raw chemicals may or may not pro- 
duce harmful effects upon the humans 
and animals that consume them. The 
point is debatable and deserves further 
study. It is known, however, that 
chemical treatment of most land is not 
entirely complete. 

Aside from the many products that 
are still to be named, there are defi- 
nite essential elements known to be 
contained in animal manure which 
are never found in chemical fertilizers. 

The most common chemical ferti- 
lizers used today are tagged by nyim- 
bered names such as 10-10-10, 8-16-16, 
etc., which designates the proportion 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and _potas- 
sium. These three, plus calcium, are 
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the only minerals that many farmers 
ever apply to their land. 


The Importance of Cobalt 

Up to a few years ago I considered 
cobalt just another ore that miners 
dig out of the ground for use in indus- 
try. I did not know that it was an im- 
portant food element all mixed up 
with vitamin B,., cow manure, animal 
protein factors, and my own chicken 
business. Cow men had their tussle 
with the element a few years earlier. 
On certain lands cattle became ane- 
mic, lost weight, dropped in milk pro- 
duction, and in general went to 
pieces. No disease germs were found. 
Not even a virus! 

The solution finally turned out to 
be the addition of a couple pinches of 
cobalt to each acre of land. This re- 
stored all animals to the pink of con- 
dition and everyone set about to lif 
happily ever after. It appeared to be 
a closed incident. 

Then, jusc a féw years ago, our own 
poultry research specialists at the gov- 
ernment station in Beltsville, Md., 
came up with the discovery that a sen- 
sational growth promoting substance 
is to be found in cow manure. This 
substance turned out to be vitamin 
B,.. Today it is mixed into many poul- 
try feeds and has practically revolu- 
tionized the broiler industry. 

Not all bacteria are criminals. Most 
of them are actually good little guys 
that are on our side. And it is one 
variety of these little fellows that per- 
forms the special task of bringing 
cobalt to life by manufacturing it into 
Byo. 

These organisms exist inside the 
cow and also seem to exist in manure 
piles. Built up poultry house litter 
has been found to be a good source of 
this bacteria and, consequently, a 
good source of vitamin By». 

If cobalt, just one of dozens of rare 
mineral elements ignored a few years 
ago, now turns out to be so important 
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to the health of your poultry, just 
what might be the significance of the 
dozens of other trace minerals whose 
secrets scientists haven't yet gotten 
around to unraveling? 


Antibiotics 

Similar to B,. are the wonder drugs, 
known as antibiotics. To my way of 
thinking, they are not really drugs at 
all but are natural food elements that 
may be found in good healthy soil and 
in the plants growing from that kind 
of soil. , 

The first of these antibiotics to be 
discovered was penicillin. Since the 
discovery of penicillin, several other 
antibiotics have been made available. 
One of the most recent of these is 
aureomycin, a product which, when 
added to poultry feeds, makes chicks 
grow faster and enjoy greater health. 

There are possibly hundreds of anti- 
biotics and vitamin-like substances yet 
to be discovered. It is interesting to 
note that every one of them found to 
date has come from the soil—healthy 
soil. 

Healthy soil is full of organic mat- 
ter, a variety of major and minor 
minerals, millions of microscopic or- 
ganisms and plenty of earthworms. If 
our chickens eat grains grown upon 
such soil it is quite possible that they 
will get in natural form all the vita- 
mins and antibiotics they need for 
perfect health without our having to 
resort to the drug store method of add- 
ing them to the feed mixture. 


Is Leucosis a Modern Ailment? 

Modern high speed living has cre- 
ated problems with which grandpa 
did not have to grapple years ago. Is 
there any reason why leucosis should 
plague us today when it apparently 
did not even exist 40 or 50 years ago? 

If leucosis were an epidemic disease 
that spreads like wild fire, we would 
unquestionably blame it on a virus 
and charge the whole experience to 
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on Bast Results 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Can be applied NOW or any time. Usually pays for 
itself first crop. Won't leach out of the soil se 
benefits crops for years. Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO., Chicago 3, III. 











Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 


For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 








List your organic foods FREE in the 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown goods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


ORGANIC FOOD DIVISION 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 














Don’t 
WASTE DOLLARS 


ALL 


ORGANIC 
ACTIVATOR 


MAKES 


TOP QUALITY SOIL BUILDER 
IN 3 TO 5 WEEKS 


DON’T burn or destroy P rome garbage and other wastes. 
Compost with B. C. + mew and improved bacterial 
compost activator thet converts organic material into 
valuable fertilizer in a matter of weeks. Here's what 
B. C. A. does: 
@ BUILDS VALUABLE HUMUS 
B. C. A. helps the speedy breakdown of organic waste 
om — fertile, black humus, which is unexcelled for 
vegetables or flowers. 

wrENCoURAGES Sam ewenee 
arthworms love soil rich in organic matter. B. C. 
is a — ‘ost chemical) preparation ~~! will help 


than the growth of earthworm 
® STRETCHES FERTILIZER 

Moa organic wastes and B. C. A. to your regular fer- 
tilizer, In a few weeks you have MORE and BETTER 
fertilizer. 
os CEEUSRAL IZED SOIL 
6B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the a 
which contains the 26 necessary minerals. B. A. 
also contains the necessary trace elements, vital to 
plant growth. 
There is nothing as concentrated as B. C. A. Use in 
potted plants and for better vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction....use in mulching and hotbeds. Check what 
you want and mail the coupon below TODAY. 
SSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSESEES SEES eeeeeeeeees 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-3 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed please find checks or money order, 
please send the units I’ve checked below: 
1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A, $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid, $13.50 W. of Miss 
Free information on dealer set up. 
Each unit is enough for 2 te | ton of compost. 
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NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 
FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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the hazards of our increased poultry 


population. But leucosis is chronic 
and spreads rather slowly. 

Grandpa may not have given his 
hens perfectly prepared feeds, but it is 
quite possible that health-wise, his 
hens were more completely nourished 
than our birds are today. The first 
place to which his hens made a visit 
when let out in the morning was the 
old manure pile in the barnyard. They 
picked up their own By», antibiotics, 
and no one knows what other ele- 
ments which we haven't yet been able 
to name. 

Regardless of what may some day 
turn out to be the answer to poultry 
leucosis, there are certain steps which 
poultrymen can take today to elimi- 
nate a portion of their losses. 


Breeding for Resistance 


Experiment stations and poultry 
breeders have found that some fam- 
ilies and strains of birds continue to 
live while their flock mates, under 
identical conditions, fall victims of 
leucosis. By keeping close record of 
livability, strains of birds have been 
developed which show a greater desire 
to stay alive. Perhaps they are to some 
degree immune to the virus, if such 
virus does really exist, or else they 
may be birds that have the ability to 
get by on the shortcomings of the diet. 
Breeding for livability would produce 
about the same results no matter 
which situation was the real cause. 
Therefore, it can be assumed that for 
all practical purposes a continued se- 
lection for livability on the part of 
poultry breeders will gradually con- 
tribute some relief to the situation. 

As long as breeders must select their 
birds for still other traits, however, it 
will be no more possible to develop a 
100 per cent resistant strain of birds 
than it has been to develop a strain of 
hens all of which lay an egg every 
day. 
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Building Better Ranges 

Last year we covered our poultry 
ranges with a complete mixture of 
trace minerals. The young stock run- 
ning on those ranges during this past 
season had an opportunity to eat grass 
grown out of soil known to contain 
the rarer mineral elements. How bene- 
ficial this step has been we will not 
know for at least another year, but I 
can state that to date we think this 
crop of birds is the most sound and 
disease-free that we have raised in 
many years. 

One experimental station recom- 
mends rearing the young stock as far 
as possible from the older birds. Al- 
though this does not coincide with the 
nutritional theories, I have advanced, 
it is wise to continue trying to separate 
your brooding and rearing activities 
from your old flock management. 

Beyond this point I would leave the 


final solution to leucosis in the hands 
of our poultry experimental stations. 
The Federal government has already 
expended about one million dollars 
trying to uncover the virus that causes 
leucosis. It would be possible for re- 
searchers to set up a program wherein 
average diets would be compared with 
diets made up of only organically 
raised grains. Another could compare 
birds raised on average diets with 
those raised on grains produced from 
soils known to be minerally, complete. 
Average diets could be supplemented 
with products found in decaying ma- 
nure piles. 

There are many avenues of ap- 
proach to the solution. We will never 
find the answer in a virus if it so hap- 
pens that the cause is nutrition. At 
the same time, we will never find the 
answer in nutrition unless we take 
a good look. 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
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Lifetime Subscription-$35 0 


and send me a bill. 
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‘Dual Purpose Cattle \ 


Benjamin Manz 


Dual purpose catth—producing milk and meat—make proper 
soil conservation easy to achieve by adapting to grass farming. 


' 


RE you looking for a cow that 

will make you money on meat as 
well as milk, whose calves will mean 
profit by harvesting more forage—the 
kind of cow that fits the general farm? 
If you are, look to the dual purpose 
breeds, for these cows are rapidly 
spreading, everywhere offering new 
opportunities to the farmer. 

The Milking Shorthorn and the 
Red Poll are especially suited for 
the conservation-minded farmer who 
would like to put more acres under 
a protective mat of grass. Plenty of 
farmers are aware of the damage be- 
ing done by row cropping, but have 
no ready market for extra forage. Per- 
haps you already have enough cows 
to milk. You can buy feeder cattle, 
but that’s tricky business. This sum- 
mer I saw grass a foot high mowed 
down because steers were too high, 
the risk being too great for the small 
farmer. 

Maybe you, like most farmers, sell 
the calves from your dairy cows -be- 
cause they don’t feed out well as 
steers. Why not cash in on beef pro- 
fits without the risk? You can do it 
with dual purpose cows, for they are 
a milk cow with a beef body. 

Dual purpose cows are well equip- 
ped for the general farm. Being large 
in size they are walking forage har- 


Benjamin Manz is an eminently 
practical writer on farming topics. 
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vesters. Their records, which can be 
obtained from the breed associations, 
show them to be good milk producers, 
although, of course, one can find cows 
of varying production in dual pur- 
pose as in all breeds. One breed as- 
sociation states that the average pro- 
duction in 1949 of all mature cows 
on test (in that breed) was 378.57 
pounds of butterfat with milk averag- 
ing 4.10 per cent butterfat. 

How much your dual purpose cows 
milk depends largely on the selection 
of foundation stock and management. 
Dual purpose cows have been bred 
for their body type and properly fin- 
ished steers sell near the top of the 
market. The very high salvage value 
of breeding animals will alone, repre- 
sent a considerable addition to the 
average farmer’s income 

And widespread herds of dual pur- 
pose cattle attest to their hardiness. 
In fact, dual purpose cattle are being 





The dual purpose cow is just as good a 
meat producer as a milker. 
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MULCH IS 
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. meee than 
any compost 





MODEL 24 
Cap. 50 gal. 


. - made in 15 
minutes 3 H. P. 
Wt. 400 Ibs. 


. . ready to pour 5’ x 22’ x 4’ high 
With the AgroMat, F-A-Mulch is made, quickly and easily, from such materials 
as are usually put in the compost pile, leaves, weeds, manures, grass clippings, 
plant waste etc. together with water. Minerals may be added as well. It takes 
only 15 minutes to completely disintegrate the organic matter. Simply pour the 
A-Mulch on the ground. It provides healthy bacterial action, nutrition, humus and 


¢ A WEED-LESS, WORK-LESS GARDEN 

NO CULTIVATING, WEEDING OR HOEING 
INCREASES AND SPEEDS PLANT GROWTH 
RETAINS HEALTH-GIVING VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


A Simple and Practical Application of the Principle of 
ORGANIC GARDENING and ORGANIC FARMING 


A Labor-saving Investment for Home Gardeners As Well As for 
Truckers, Flower Growers, Farms, Nurseries and Orchards. 


Three models to choose from... We guarantee complete satisfaction. 
Write for detailed literature. Immediate delivery is still possible. 





WANDEL MACHINE CO., INC. 


DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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handled as straight beef herds in some 
localities because of their ability to 
wean larger calves. The polled char- 
acteristic adds safety and attraction to 
some dual purpose cattle. On many 
farms these animals will be preferred 





Dual purpose cattle are also available polled. 


because they eliminate the bother- 
some, cruel job of dehorning. 

Cattle with these characteristics 
lend themselves to many different 
schemes of management. This flexi- 
bility results from their ability to 





produce both meat and milk econ- 
omically. By all means they should 
be pastured, pasture being the cheap- 
est feed and requiring the least labor. 
As to hay, every one of these animals 
deserves all it will eat of the best you 
can give it every day of the year. It 
seems cattle have a craving for dry 
feed even when on good pasture. 
Often the pasture goes down before 
the farmer is aware of it and the cat- 
tle suffer. Keep hay before them al- 
ways and your cows will never go 
hungry. 

The poorer quality roughage 
had best be fed to the steers, serving 
the best for the milk herd. In fact, 
steers are very useful on many farms 
because they can make use of feeds 
that might otherwise go to waste, such 
as the course hay left after a seed crop. 
Experiments at an Ohio Experiment 
Station indicate that cobs can be used 
in steer rations in limited amounts to 
replace some of the grain. Other ex- 
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Use Green Line Products .+ increas- 


ed yields of more nutritious crops. They 
consist of finely pulverized natural 
rocks mixed with an activated carbon 
base which makes the insoluble rocks 
available to plants. 
any time. Economical and long-lasting. 
Contain all the essential TRACE ELE- 
MENTS. 


Aero-Phos An activated pulverized phosphate 


Trade Mark Reg 
48° calcium oxide with a long list of trace elements. 
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° Green - Goo 


potash and a large number of trace elements. 


Green-Nutro 


This makes it possible to apply both kinds of rocks 
in one operation, thus saving labor costs. 
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33% total phosphoric acid and 
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verized greensand-mari potash 
mineral with about 5% total 


A scientifically blended mix- 
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glauconite potash mineral. 

















periments show that cobs also replace 
some of the roughage. Ear corn can 
be fed steers, although hogs should 
always follow as scavengers to clean 
up waste feed. A better method is 
either to grind or crush the ear corn. 
The Ohio experiments showed that it 
was also profitable to add 20 per cent 
more cobs to the ration, these being 
as valuable as the cobs in the regular 
meal. In fact the cobs can be used 
three ways; for feed, bedding, and 
finally as fertilizer. The wayward 
corn cob is at last finding its place, 
which is certainly not the incinerator! 
On the grain side, dual purpose 
cattle make possible a more balanced 
program in cropping than straight 
beef or dairying would. The milk 
cows consume large amounts of rough- 
age and the beef animals consume 
much grain in addition to roughage. 
This enables the farmer, with plan- 
ning, to rotate between corn and for- 
age crops obtaining maximum bene- 
fit from his soil fertility without rob- 
bing. Some farms have their land 
situated in such a way that part of it 
is not readily accessible and cannot 
be pastured with dairy cows. Here 
again dual purpose cattle are a natu- 
ral. The large amount of young grow- 
ing stock can be pastured there, then 
fattened on the home farm. 
Starting out with these breeds can 
be done in two ways. One is to buy 
a purebred bull and through his use 
and subsequent ones build up a herd 
of grade animals. This has the advan- 
tage of being less expensive. The 
other method is to buy purebred 
heifers or cows. If someone else’s bull 
can be used none would have to be 
purchased, at least for the start. The 
latter method is more expensive, but 
offers the breeder better cattle quick- 
er. In addition it offers the breeder 
an opportunity to sell purebred breed- 
ing stock, which can be highly profit- 
able. Even if you do choose to begin 
by breeding up-to-grade cattle with a 
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Spurway gives you much more for less 
A complete outfit for every need 





NO3 

P 

K 

pH 

Mg THE FARM 

Fe 

Na ° he SOIL TEST 

lip Ox OUTFIT 

Ca Designed for the smaller grower, it 
contains 100 tests for each of 5 

NH4 important soil elements plus tissue 
tests. Full directions and charts $16; 

NO2 The Complete SIMPLEX SOIL TEST 
OUTFIT $36; The Junior SIMPLEX 

co3 SOIL TEST OUTFIT $25; The Home 
SIMPLEX SOIL TESTER $6.50. 

$04 Write for detailed information and 
catalog. All Prices FOB Cleveland— 

cl Prices Subject to Change 


Mn THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 2742-Y Cleveland i!, 0. 











WORM SECRETS REVEALED 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

Worm Secrets Revealed, now in second edi- 
tion. Price permanently reduced to $1.00. 
Write to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 
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including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain’s organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening In all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 
THE FARMER, (0.F.) Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset, England 
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purebred bull, it would be wise to, 
later on when you can afford it, buy 
a few purebred heifers with which to 
start a pure herd. Even occasional 
sales of purebred stock to beginning 
breeders should prove profitable. It 
is well known that good heifers are 
easier to sell ordinarily than bulls. 
Cash in on this by selling your heifers 
for stock and steering your bulls. 

Getting back to bulls, here is a plan 
which I think will prove profitable to 
the organic farmer, although I do 
not have figures to prove it. Undér 
this system a bull calf is bought every 
two years. He is used after about 
twelve months old until three years 
old, when the next one is ready. A 
three year old bull sells well on to- 
day’s market Ordinarily bulls get 
meaner as they get older, so that is 
another advantage in selling them at 
that age. 

By buying bulls from different 
bloodlines inbreeding is eliminated. 
Whether or not a profit on the bull as 
a meat animal can be made, and I 
believe in many cases there can, it can 
be seen that many other advantages 
result from this system. This is not a 
new system; maybe experiments have 
been made on its profit or loss. If not, 
an experiment station should under- 
take the task of ascertaining the cost 
of keeping bulls under this system, 
both of dual purpose and dairy breeds. 





Maybe artificial breeding isn’t so 
cheap after all. 

One of the most serious problems 
confronting the farmer with dual pur- 
pose cattle is how to raise the calves. 
This matter should be decided by the 
individual farmer, and he has several 
choices. A great many brands of calf 
feeds designed to replace milk are on 
the market. No doubt many of them 
good ones. One method in use on 
some dual purpose farms is a com- 
promise between the dairy method, 
hand feeding, and the straight beef 
method, letting the calf nurse until 
the cow goes dry. In this method a 
fresh cow is given two calves, or possi- 
bly three, to raise until from two to 
four months old, at which time they 
can be put on a grain ration. Creep 
feed at about two weeks old so they 
will know how to eat by the time ghey 
are weaned. This method takes more 
milk, but less labor. A good start and 
good health cannot be overlooked as 
factors in favor of this method. And 
finally it requires less skill. This 
method is most practical in large 
herds where labor-saving is important. 
If it is*practiced in small herds the 
cows had best be bred to freshen in a 
group. 

Management must, of course, be 
geared to the individual farm and 
farmer. The method of raising and 
fattening steers will be for you differ- 





Get Your Neighbor 


Doing It! 





Start Others on the Road to 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 











Now-after 12 years 
of experimental work 


KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 
The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 


the planting of tobacco. 


Note the numerous blossoms and the fullness of the plant. 
photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the “greensanded”’ plant. 


The 
It contains few 
The tobacco, 


too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 


greensand marl—a mineral deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients—preventing them from_ leaching 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 


IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
plant available) . 





A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 








ent from many other farmers’ meth- 
ods: different from the books, maybe. 
The shift to grass agriculture is in- 
ducing many farmers to depend more 
on roughage and less on grain to make 
meat. 

Naturally, not every farmer would 
be wise to choose dual purpose cattle. 
There is an old saying that if we all 
thought the same way we would all 
want the same woman, which would 
make it crowded for a lot of us. Some 
farmers prefer either beef or dairying 
and wouldn’t mix the two. Some 
farms of very low fertility must stick 
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ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable associations 
in Nature. Will help you to understand garden 
ing better Iilus., 122 pp Formerly $2.50, 
now only $1.00. 

THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life's cycle 
as a whole leads inevitably to a reformed agri 
culture for the health of the community. 264 
pp. Formerly $3.00, now only $1.00. 


THE ORGANIC FRONT by J. 1. Rodale. Miscel 
laneous writings on organiculture and its im 
plications which, because of their extreme im 
portance should not be neglected, 200 =pp 
Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 
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to dairying exclusively, unless a beef 
system is followed in which very little 
grain is fed. 

For the family cow I believe the 
dual purpose type is ideal. Milk can 
be supplied in quantity by these cat- 
tle and the calves could be butchered 
for home use to advantage. Good 
care is essential, but these cows do not 
require “hothouse” conditions. They 
can forage for themselves much of 
the year. 

Dual purpose cattle have a place in 
agriculture and a place on many 
farms. It might pay you well to look 
further into the proposition. Others 
are making money on them. Maybe 
you can too. 


Breeds 


The two principal breeds of dual 
purpose cattle in the United States 
are the Red Poll and the Milking 
Shorthorn. If you are interested in 
buying some, write: 


The Red Poll Cattle Club of America 
3275 Holdrege 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska 


The American Milking Shorthorn 
Society 

$13 South Glenstone 

Springfield 4, Missouri 
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ACID PROOF — MOISTURE REPELLENT — DURABLE AS A ROCK 
WAX-STONE'S exclusive, patented Gnish assures 
corn or grass silage. Wax impregnated, wet cast vibrated staves — precision 
















perfect preservation ef 


for perfect unions — give the Michigan Bile 
mold, contamination, acid damage 


settling, freedom from alr pockets, better packing, 


REDUCES SPOILAGE LOSSES — MINIMIZES REPAIR COSTS 
INCREASES YOUR INCOME 


Find out how you can cut expenses, get more out of your farm with 
& Michigan WAX-STONE Silo. Write today for complete folder, | —4 
latest prices. Reasonable price includes erection by 

26,000 in use in 26 states 


IT HAS MADE ITS WAY BY THE WAY ITS MADE 


MICHIGAN, SILO CO. 














With Nature’s Help 


(Continued from page 35) 


Luther Jackson has an organic 
wheat and corn listing in The Organ- 
ic Food Directory and orders pour 
in from coast to coast, often swamp- 
ing him. Next year he plans to add 
more organic items to the list, per- 
haps brown rice, garden pea and bean 
seed and open pollinated sweet corn. 
“I've never had one complaint about 
price or quality,” he says, “maybe 
because I’m more interested in seeing 
folks get good food than in getting 
exorbitant prices.” 

And finally, there’s another return 
from his organic farming...a_phil- 
osophy deep and indisputable. “Every 
land owner should give his soil the 
best care possible. Healthy soils pro- 
duce food to make folks healthy and 
happy. Just think, today seven out 
of ten die of cancer ur heart trouble, 
and so many suffer from arthritis! 
Our family has no such worries. We 
eat organic food and our meat and 
grade A milk come from livestock fed 
organic grain and hay. 

“Mother Nature is the best hired 
hand on any farm. Instead of you 
paying her, she pays you for the privi- 
lege of working day and night the 
year around. Yet some farmers would 
run her off the place with chemicals 
and endanger our health and civiliza- 
tion. We all should study more of the 
late Sir Albert Howard and follow 
the plan of J. i. Rodale. Remember, 
the white man found this country rich 
in humus, but it’s not tha: way now. 
And if we neglect to restore that orig- 
inal fertility then I say we’d better 
give the land back to the Indians.” 
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FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


Don’t let the price fool you. ACTUMUS is 
not expensive. By using ACTUMUS you gain 
in the healthy growth, quality and yield of 
your crops. You save in labor. You gain in 
satisfaction. This is a unique product which 
deserves your attention. Only its modern 
form is NEW; it hes existed as long as the 
vegetation on our planet. Get some 
ACTUMUS today. Use it dry or liquid on 
seed flats, transplants, vegetables, flowers 
and fruit. See your land and crops improve 
progressively. ACTUMUS is 100% Organic. 
Odorless. Cannot burn. 


V4-lb—$1.25, -!b—$2.25,  1-Ib—$4.25, 
5-lb—-$17.50 postpaid. In BULK 20-ib—$48, 
100-Ib—$200. Bulk discounts to Com- 
mercial Growers G Farmers. Write for free 
information to: 


ORGANIC SUPPLIES 
POB 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 


or direct to 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 


Distributors’ enquiries invited 


p= For Economical" 
SOIL CONSERVATION 











Use the Danuser All-Purpose Blade—designed 
for the individual farmer to build and main- 
tain terraces in his conservation program. Its 
other uses include grading, scraping, ditching, 
backfilling. windrowing manure, ete. The 
Danuser Blade is of quality construction 
throughout. For literature illustrating adapta- 
tion on your model tractor, write: 
DANHUSER MACHINE CO. 
518-22 E. Third St. Fulton, Mo. 
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Res Tested - Approved by Most Tractor el 





\ WEAR THIS BUTTON 


’ Attractive bronze buttons 
P with green enamel bord- 
Pe. official emblem of organic 
farmers. Excellent for garden 
club members or for individual 
use. Price 50c. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 
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+ Where Do YOU Stand? x 


Julian Herbert 


The method of farming a man adopts depends on his answer to 
the question of feeding his soil artificially or naturally. 
From Mother Earth 


(ipeenee to organic farming 
are often based on disparagement 
of a single feature, detached from its 
place in the system as a whole. I have 
tried, therefore, in the following 
notes to emphasize the essential unity 
and purpose of that system in such 
a way as to be helpful to other mem- 
bers when they encounter such crit- 
icism. 

The basic principle of organic 
farming is the natural nourishment of 
soil, plant and animal, as opposed to 
the now general practices of feeding 
the plant direct with artificial ferti- 
lizers and the animal with concen- 
trated feeding-stuffs. These methods 
I will define, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, as “orthodox farming.” 

All the practices involved in or- 
ganic farming are directed towards the 
one objective I have mentioned. They 
are chiefly: sub-soiling, shallow culti- 
vations, composting, the four-year pas- 
ture with deep-rooting legumes and 
herbs, and self-sufficiency as regards 
seeds and feeding-stuffs. These are 
not individually, or in themselves, 
necessarily good things; but when 
combined, they form the essentials for 
the natural feeding of the soil, plant 
and animal. 

For example, subsoiling, to be of 
value, presupposes the subsequent use 
of deep-rooting plants to bring into 
circulation the minerals made avail- 
able by breaking up the subsoil, after 


Julian Herbert is a well known or- 
ganic husbandman in England. 
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which the need for mechanical sub- 
soiling diminishes. 

Shallow cultivation, similarly, pre- 
supposes the existence of an ample 
humus supply, with the accompany- 
ing bacteria, earthworms and other 
denizens of the soil through whose 
activities the texture and aeration of 
the soil is maintained. 

Composting, again, the four-year 
pasture and mixed grazing are closely 
inter-related, and are designed to 
maintain the fertility of the soil by 
restoring to it, in natural, balanced 
form, what has come from it. 

Finally, self-sufficiency presupposes 
the production on the farm of or- 


ganically virile seed and feeding- 
stuffs. 
Now, in orthodox farming, the 


plant is fed direct with artificial fer- 
tilizers and livestock largely with con- 
centrates, while specialization, or even 
monoculture, is common. The ideas 
behind these practices are not funda- 
mentally dissimilar from those behind 
soilless culture. The soil is regarded 
merely as the medium for holding the 
plant in position and retaining the 
fertilizers applied. As these fertilizers 
must be in solution if they are to be 
available to the plant, adequate water 
at all times becomes essential for it 
to continue growth. 

In such circumstances, where the 
soil is deficient in humus, bacteria 
and earthworms, there would be no 
virtue in shallow cultivation, since 
there would be no fear of burying the 
humus or soil organisms, while the 
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artificial fertilizers will function just 
as well with the soil upturned. In 
fact, under such conditions it is more 
than probable that deep plowing 
would produce better results, since it 
would provide the aeration of the 
soil that is not being carried out by 
natural agents. 

The full benefits of composting, the 
four-year pasture and grazing as fer- 
tilizing agents are not achieved by 
orthodox farming, since the manure 
from livestock fed on concentrates will 
be deficient in certain essential miner- 
als and if there is only one, or pos- 
sibly two, types of animal grazed (as 
often happens on dairy or poultry 
farms), the varying manurial value of 
mixed livestock with different diges- 
tive processes will be lost. A rotation 
of grazing is as essential as is a rota- 
tion of cropping. 

There is likewise no feeding-stuffs in 
one’s own seed or feeding-stuffs in 
orthodox farming because, generally 
speaking, they will be of no greater 
virility than any other. Indeed, it is 
often advisable to obtain new seed 
from a more invigorating climate. 

In orthodox farming, the farmer, 
having taken over from Nature the 
responsibility for feeding his crops, 
must take over also all the other 
duties normally carried out naturally. 
He must plow his soil deeply to aerate 


it and break it down; he must dress | 


his seed to save it from fungoid attack 
because it lacks natural resistance. 
Similarly, he must spray and dust his 
crops, vaccinate and inoculate his 
cattle; otherwise, should he fail to 
provide his own man-made substitute 
for every normal natural process, the 
crop or livestock will suffer. 

The individual operations of or- 
ganic farming—for example, shallow 
cultivations—are no more adaptable 
to orthodox farming than would be, 
say, Crop-spraying to organic farming, 
and would produce no more success. 

One has first to decide the basic 
question: “Am I going to feed my 
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N aKE MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acre on fer- 
tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 
users report big increases in yield, 
even more than double! 


No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash to put on each field, also 
whether lime is needed and how much 
(pH). Charts show needs of 225 kinds 
of crops. The Super deLuxe Model, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 
carrying handle, contains 
complete equipment and 
supplies for hundreds of 
tests. Same as supplied 
ag. colleges, govt. depts., 
county agents, etc Simple 
instructions make even 
first tests accurate, and 
take only 10 minutes. 


FREE TRIAL! 

If after 10 days trial 
you are not delighted with 
our Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit! return it and get your 
money back. Better Crop 
Guarantee--if at the end 
of the season you do 
not feel your kit has 
more than paid for 
itself, return it for 
full refund. That's 
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ow sure we are 
you'll never part 
with it! Formerly 
$27.50, now only 
$2 . 

Over 250,000 
Sudbury Kits 

Now in Use 


| Sudbury Laboratory, Box 6°! South Sudbury, Mass. | 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kit @ $24.95. 


a 
PD. State J 
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WORLD’S OLDEST 
STRAIN 


BIG BIRDS!  Terrifie 
Layers! U.S.—R.0.P. re- 
cords to 349 eggs and flock averages over 250. Pul- 
lorum Clean & U. 8. Certified. Chicks grow fast and 
don’t need to be pampered! They can take it! Write 
for Catalog. 


Joe Parks & Sons, RDI, Altoona, Pa. 
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Enlarge Your Organic Kr Know-How 
With These 10 Tempting Booklets 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILI- 
ZERS. What they think of the organic meth- 
od. Contains a transcript from a U. S. 
Senate Hearing. 60c 

MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostible Materials Oc- 
curring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances thai 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
ir plant nutrients to the soil. : 50c 

THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 
C.1.E., M.A. A magnificent summary of the 
organic cause for those who desire to change 
to home-made organic fertilizer. ‘ 80c 

QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAK- 
ING by Maye €. Bruce. New ideas for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal 
manure. $1.00 

THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUCH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charlies Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the earthworm, with 
other articles. : 60c 

OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George S. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST ed- 
ited by J. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
guide for compost-making. ; . ae 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by |}. |. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished . 35¢ 

DEBATES IN THE HOUSE oF LorDs. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commis- 
sion to check on the Sir Albert Howard meth- 
od of farming. 45¢ 

THE ORCANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
J. |. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless. 
laborless chicken-house; field crops and or 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


Total value $6.65 
&@" Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $5.32, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and spec'al bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 
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soil, plants and animals naturally or 
artificially?” 

The answer determines exactly 
what techniques must be adopted to 
produce satisfactory results. The two 
methods cannot be mixed. 

Where the factors involved in or- 
ganic husbandry are fully understood 
and translated into practice, farming 
is simplified; for there is eliminated 
the impossible task of endeavoring 
to balance artificial fertilizers to meet 
a variety of different requirements, 
and the equally difficult task of bal- 
ancing concentrated feeding-stuffs to 
suit the complicated digestive and 
productive systems of animals. 

Natural feeding, moreover, pro- 
duces a state of health that removes 
the need for continually diagnosing 
the causes of failure, and the continu- 
al search for, and use of, artificial 
antidotes against such failure. 





Stockmen Have Ways 
Of Reducing Bloat 


Experienced stockmen agree on cer- 
tain rules and principles that seem to 
help to prevent bloat. 

However, no sure way of preventing 
bloat is known and no treatment is 
successful under all circumstances. 

Animals are more likely to bloat on 
legume than on grass pastures. For 
this reason, grass-legume pastures, 
with at least 50 per cent grasses, are 
preferred to straight legumes. Straight 
grass pastures often are desirable for 
very valuable animals. 

Mowing alternate strips through 
legume or legume-grass pastures may 
reduce bloat by allowing animals to 
eat dry forage along with pasture. A 
rack well fiiled with dry hay or straw 
may serve the same purpose. 

Young lush grasses or legumes in 
the pre-bloom stage are more likely to 
produce bloat than are more mature 
grasses. 
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Memos To Farmers 





Building an Increased 
Respect for Nature 


Fertilizer companies are becoming 
increasingly fearful of the threat the 
trend toward organic farming is to 
their pocketbooks. One outfit that 
promotes the sale of Chilean nitrate, 
a highly soluble chemical fertilizer, 
is playing up the word “natural” in 
their advertising. Their fertilizer, 
they say, is “the only natural nitrate 
in the world.” 

Chilean nitrate is natural in the 
sense that it is a natural deposit. How- 
ever, it shocks plants and the soil just 
as much as superphosphate and the 
other chemicals, and its use is not rec- 
ommended. (Salt, too, is deposited 
naturally, but is it sensible to put it 
on the soil?) 

Such stress on the natural illustrates 
an interesting trend. Ten years ago 
perhaps, the artificial qualities of a 
fertilizer would have been stressed. 
Then, many agriculturists were saying 
that the help of nature wasn’t need- 


ed, and that man, working independ- 
ently, could take care of all plant 
needs using chemical fertilizers. 

Experience has changed all that. 
Thousands of acres of dead and erod- 
ing soil proved even to the most die- 
hard chemiculturist that organic mat- 
ter was needed. Now you hear the 
chemical fertilizer companies recom- 
mending that their products be used 
along with liberal quantities of or- 
ganic matter. 

Every time that man, buoyed up by 
an egotistic sense of power and inde- 
pendence, has tried to ignore nature, 
he has been beaten into the dust. No 
one yet has fully comprehended and 
understood the infinitely intricate 
natural world, and we can thank God 
for that. The chances are that no one 
ever will, either. 

It’s a good thing. Try to imagine a 





For REAL GOOD EATING 


PLANT é sy, BURKE’S BEST 
—~ AYBRID SUGAR CORN 
eo 


Spectacular sweet corn hybrid. Twenty 











rows of deep, tender, light-golden kernels 
——— on 9-inch ears Flavor you'll never forget. Un- 
surpassed for the home garden; commands a premium price 
for market growers) Matures 8&5 to 92 days. Order seed 
NOW; supply limited. $1 per Ib ; 5 lbs. for $4, delivered 
prepaid. Folder of new facts for successful growing FREE. 


BURKLEICH CO., Dept. 351, Towson 4, Md. 
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Cultivated and Processed 
UTS MEW LIFE INTO EVERY TYPE OF S: 
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Surface-Composted With All 
The Goodness Sealed In 


HYPER-HUMUS is 
greater efficiency. Depend on it for healthy plant 
growth and more production. Remember, this is 
real humus, not peat moss. 


HYPER-HUMUS comes to you in kraft, polyethy- 
lene lined 25, 50, 80 and 100 pound bags. These 
sturdy, moisture-sealed, easy-to-handle bags pre- 
serve all the life-giving vitality of HYPER-HUMUS. 


See Your Dealer, or Write Us 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., 


also now ENERGIZED for 


Box B, NEWTON, N. Jj. 
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world that witheld no secrets from 
man—an utterly simple world whose 
every property was understood. There 
would be no challenge, and the will 
to learn would be a withered memory. 


Two Opinions of River 
Silt in this Issue 


Careful readers of this issue will 
note that in it two authors express 
different views of the value of river 
silt. 

One says that silt is bad. He is 
Raymond Day, author of Engineers 
Turn to Agriculture, who reveals 
the insidious danger of encroaching 
silt eroded from farm land to dams 
and other river installations. 

But Dr. Albrecht points out that 
silt is not all bad in his article on the 
nutritional causes of war. Silt washed 
off the slopes of the Rocky mountains 





and deposited in the Missouri River 
valley brings fertility to that region, 
he remarks. It is the story of rock 
fertilizers told all over again. Only 
in this case it is the river, not the 
farmer, who does the fertilizing. 


Better Late Than Never 


What happened to The Organic 
Farmer last month? Most subscribers 
didn’t get their copies until February 
had passed. 

Repercussions of the switchmen’s 
strike were the cause of the lateness. 
Usually, all the magazines to be mail- 
ed are put in a railroad car that is 
ordered from the post office. Last 
month, the post office was nine days 
late in supplying its car. Delivery 
of tanks for Korea was held up by the 
strike, and The Organic Farmer suf- 
fered the same fate. 








For The Life Of Your Soil, Farm The Organic Way 





Natural Soil Builders 





SPECIAL MIXTURE 


GREEN THUMB“ scientifically blended natural product with all the nutrient 


elements required by plants for healthy growth and higher yields. 
CREEN THUMB contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 32 trace elements. 
vated carbon base enables GREEN THUMB to unlock mineral elements already in the soil. 


Its acti- 


d 1 i* 





MINERAL-GRO This_is_2 finely put 


potassium and 31 trace elements. Because of its base-exchange 
properties, MINERAL-CRO collects and holds in reserve all plant nutrients in the soil. It 
is thus more than a source of nutrient elements. 


THOMSON'S 4-LEAF Distributors of this finely pulverized rock soil builder 


for Maryland, West Virginia, and Franklin and Fulton 


PHOSPHATE ROCK Counties in Pennsylvania. 


Clauconite and phosphate rock. 
one operation by using this scientifically prepared mixture. 


THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC CO. 


P.O. Box 326, Telephone Blue Ridge Summit 7M, Williamsport, Md. 


iz g potash rock containing 


Remineralize your soil in 
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Classified rates (2¢ a word. 
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Minimum, 25 words, or $3.00. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL | CONDITIONERS 
Finely powdered ROCK PHOSPHATE. Quotations fur- 
nished on Tennessee rock quantity and Florida rock- 
carloads only Free informative literature H. R. 
LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, York 
County). 

RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horticulturists Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.O.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 


BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 





RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK: Cheapest source of Phos- 


phorus, the element so necessary for all life, contains the 
trace elements, greatly increases yield and quality of 
garden and field crops; makes hardy animals, healthy 
prosperous people. Write BRYAN & SHEFFER, Port- 
land, Indiana. 

FINELY “GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
3% —35% Contains necessary trace minerals. Small 
or large quantities on hand. DONALD E. ROHR, R.D. 
1, Alliance, Ohio. 

HOOVER COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida phosphate for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal. Green Sand and Potash Rock. Dealers and 
Farmer Agents wanted. Excellent opportunity. C. RILL- 
ING, Box 162, Brattleboro, , 

HOOVER’S 20% SOFT CLAY COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
containing 21 trace elements washes thru 105.625 mesh 
screen, permanently builds rather than merely stimulates 
the soil, lasts for years, agents and dealers wanted. Free 
literature. HUNT’S SOIL SERVICE, Rex N. Foss, R. |, 
St. John’s Michigan. 

Highest Grade Powdered Tennessee, Florida and Western 
Golden-Glo PHOSPHATES, available for immediate or 
future delivery. Quality guaranteed. Request literature 
and prices delivered to your station Dealers wanted 
EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 
Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, DOLOMITE LIMESTONE RUHM’S 
Superfinely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL Prices on request RED A. 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, _ Ohio. 

Pe sp EQUIPMENT ; 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe Complete systems, including pump fit 
tings and sprinklers Featuring famous and _ exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Cepnecticut. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere. 28 Volt DC 
Generators for electric welding $23.00 each Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 
BOGMS WAGON UNLOADER—Inexpensive. Easily at- 
tached to your present wagons, Variable speeds: unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor Beach, Mich, 

PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS for controlled 


sprinkle, flood or furrow watering. Engineered equipment 








to further your soil and fertility conservation program 
Ames Roto-Rain or Perf-O-Rain overhead sprinklers; 
Gated pipe or Syphons for row crops; Tow-A-Line power 
moves for pastures Pressure locking ‘‘ABC’’ Couplers 
and Valves assure fast, easy “8 — and control. Free 





folders and planning service . AMES CO... 152 
Hooper St., San Francisco, Calif: or 5007 East Broadway, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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___ EARTHWORMS 





EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 

perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 

Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 





English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500—$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


RED WIGGLERS Hand Picked Breeders. 1000—$5.00; 
3000—$14.00 Prompt Prepaid Shipments. Payable 
advance. LAMBERT’'S WORM RANCH, 2751 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








EARTHWORMS—For garden and farm—no greater soil 
builder—makes quicker and better compost—write for 
folder and reduced prices. ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM, 
Box 375, Ashland, Ohio. 





MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 
DR. OLIVER'S SOILUTION WORMS. BREEDERS. 100 
worms—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000—$5.50. Prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Quality pays. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


Instructions. NATURE’S SOIL 





EARTHWORMS For BEST RESULTS in_ soilbuilding. 
100—$2.75; 1000—$4.50, 5000 and over $4.00 per 1000. 
Folder freee EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 








FERTILIZE your garden nature’s way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 _Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 





LIVESTOCK 
FOR BIG HOGS—literature and breed paper write 
NATIONAL SPOTTED POLAND CHINA RECORD, 3153 
Kenwood _Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 








POULTRY re 
RHODES CHICKS FOR PROFIT. 20 breeds U. 8S 
Approved Pullorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leg- 


horns, White and Dark Carnish. U. 8S. Certified New 


Hampshires and large type white Leghorns. Lower prices. 
New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, Spencer, a. 


GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavender 





and crosses, hatching every week. All breeders blood 


tested. Free circular. LEWIS COTTRELL, R. 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 





: ma GEESE =E—s—“‘ a; 

WHITE CHINESE GEESE—Trios, $25. Order eggs, day- 
olds, started geese now. Beautiful, heavy-laying, prize 
winning stock, RY-HIL FARM, Box O, Issue, Maryland. 





GEESE, GOSLINGS, goose eggs. Safe shipment any- 
where Bulletins, magazine on breeding. hatching, rear- 
ing. marketing. PEYTON GOOSE FARMS, Route 2D0, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 





_ BOOKS | & "PUBLICATIONS 


FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH. 


DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 


supply books on all subjects and in all languages 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G, New York _City, 





USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson _Heights, N. Y. 


HYPNOTISM EXPLAINED. Easily learned. Solves many 
mysteries. Tremendously valuable information. Price $1.00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SC, New 
York City 61. 
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SILOS 


PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 





in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 81/0, Portland, 
Indiana. 





FOODS 

BONE MEAL—Help prevent t TOOTH DECAY and other 
Organic Mineral Deficiency. Supplement your diet with 
Natural Organic source of Calcium, Phosphorus, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended and endorsed by J. I. Rodale in article in 
Junc issue of REVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal 
Powder 1-lb., $2.00; 3-Ibs., $5.00—300 74-grain Capsules 
$3.50; 1600 Capsules $8.00—300 1-gram Wafer-tablets 
$2.50; 1000 tablets $6.00 Postpaid. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna, Dept. OF 
BLACKSTRAP CANE MOLASSES, nothing added nothing 
taken away. Half Gallon $2.00 postpaid to 4th Zone 
Send card for price list. J. S. RILEY & CO., New 
Castile, Pa. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR DIET with ORGANIC 

















SOURCE 
TRACE MINERALS. Costs less than 12¢ per day. FREE 
literature. Write: DISTRIBUTOR, P. 0. Box 467, Santa 
Cruz, 


RAW GOAT MILK CHEESE—three pound wheels $4.50; 50; 
Five pound wheels $7.00. One pound bricks Brown whey 
cheese $1.00) WHEX—a whey extract—a food for 
Arthritic and dropsical conditions-—-used for twenty years 
a month's supply $6.00. Postage paid on all orders 
BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washington. 


ENERGY AND BODY BUILDING 4 GRAIN CEREALS 
for mush, Corn, Millet, Brown Rice, with polishing 











added. Wheat Germ ground almonds, or Cocoanut. Another 
ready to serve cereal made of Cocoanut Almond meal 
Wheat Germ and Wheatflakes. Raw sugar or plain 
Butters made of sesame seed, Almond, raw peanuts 
or cocoanut. Send stamp for folder. THE MILL, Box 699, 
Lodi, Calif. 








HONEY—Choice light amber mixed with citrus in 60 
pound cans, 12 cents per pound. 5 pounds, Postage Paid 


$1.50. WN. J. BARNETT, Box 895, Pharr, Texas. 


et = 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—lIow as $1.00 hundred, $4.00 
thousand. All leading varieties. Write for complete prices. 
GLENN BANTHER, Harrison, Tenn. 





GROW SPROUT’S PLANTS. Strawberry and Raspberry. 
Northern Grown. State Inspected. Spring-Dug Live Plants 
30 varieties. Free Catalog. REXFORD SPROUT, Sayre, 
Penna. 

New NORTHWEST and PRESIDENT STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS—Husky disease resistant heavy producing. Thrive 
where others fail. Sweet, large red to core fruit. Write 


for description and prices. JOHNSON’S BERRY FARM, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


Large Angel Wing BEGONIAS $1.00 each—Guinea 
Wing $1.25, Large rooted blooming Sultana’s all colors 
asst. 5-$1.00, all colors giant bearded Iris and Chrysan- 


themum’s 15-$1.00. Large asst.—geraniums 3-$1.00; large 
blooming Achimenes 8-$1.00; Kalamchoe’s, large 7-$1.00; 
10 different rooted pot plants $1.00 Postpaid. CHAS. 
HOVATER, 668 Norton St., Russellville, Ala. 


_____OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
MAKE MONEY 
reveal how 
Ohio. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boon- 
ville, New York. 

LADIES’ FACTORY DAMAGED NYLON HOSIERY— 
$2.50 and $4.50 per dozen pairs! Trial assortment 
consisting of 15 pairs—$3.50!! All orders will be 
shipped in rotation--FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED! 
Confidential wholesale price schedule included with every 
order, CONNELLY HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 284, 
Lynn 66, Mass. 

LADIES, DUPONT NYLON HOSIERY. . Try 6 pair 
Factory rejects $1.00. Popular shades, sizes 84 to 104 
Satisfaction or money refunded. MCDONALD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Ooltewah, Tennessee. 


BOOTS 


ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. | 
style hoots Shoes. 





addressing envelopes. _ Ou r instructions 
PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 











Also handmade Western 
Sandals—Men. Women. Children 





Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO.. 
9. El Paso, Texas. 

__WOOLENS a 
ARAN SWEATERS: Managed to get a few. Sturdy ; 
White only; turtle neck. Large, medium. small Un 
believably beautiful intricate handknitting. CAROL 
BROWN 50. Vt. 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITI a 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No 
mail order 


‘soliciting, no 
no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime 





Details 25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 





A Correction 

In the January issue we suggested 
to a reader that he apply ten tons 
per acre of commercial compost. In 
view of the fact that commercial com- 
post currently costs about $60.00 a 
ton, that would not be practical. 

One producer of compost recom- 
mends a maximum application of 
one ton per acre of his product. That 
is an acceptable amount if it is ap- 
plied every year or at least every 
second year. We feel, though, that 
the application of more compost—say 
two tons per acre—might be warrant- 
ed on some soil. 

Our own figure of ten tons to the 
acre was based on the assumption 
that that amount would be applied 
only once in the rotation, that is once 
in four or five years. 











Prevention 
magazine 


DON’T miss the special Polio 
issue of J.1. Rodale’s new health 


magazine. 

Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $6, five years $8. 
You need send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to Prevention, Box 
F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 


————o — 
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BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. ao - 
eR a? __ SEED SETS — ee 
IMPERIAL POTATO SEED SETS, the new, easy way 
to plant potatoes. All cut, treated, ready-to-plant. Packed 
in Organic Woodflake Mulch 100 to the box. Box plants 
100 hills. Your choice Cobblers, Red Warbas, Kennebecs, 
Red Pontiacs, Ontarios, sent prepaid at planting time. 
Send only $1.79 for one box, state variety, or $3.58 for 
2 boxes to Dept. S., IMPERIAL SEED CO., Clear 
Lake, lowa. 

______—C ORGANIC TRADING POST) 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 








$2.94, bushel, average express $1.93. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing. gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint, 


85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN CALIFORNIA LEMONS $1 per 
dozen postpaid—Minimum Order 2 dozen. $15.00 per box 
prepaid—about 25 dozen. ALBERT E. LESLE, 14545 E. 
Whittier Bivd., Whittier, Calif. 


MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes, sent 
prepaid 10 db. $3.10 or 24 Ib $1.00 Guaranteed 
KOENTOPP HOME RANCH, 14122 S.W. Red Hill Ave. 
Route 2, Santa Ana, Calif. 


SSS £ ié# eae 
CHAIN SAWS, CEMENT MIXERS, Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, Planers. W. G. RUKLES MACHINERY CO., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, N.J. 








Organic 
Gundening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemicai fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and 
be ready for spring gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $6, five years $8. Send no money 
—jot your choice on a postcard and 
you will be billed. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, ete. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 


anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
a CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
’ ass. 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts- 
men, expertly, reasonably. Request free descriptive circular. 
BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N.Y 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25 MRS 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


blankets, coverlets, comfort batting. Old batting renewed 
Write McKAY WOOLEN MILLS, New Bremen, Ohio. 


FARM TRACTOR, Implement, truck and passenger TIRES 
and TUBES, many at less than wholesale prices. For 
prices write to: DUMBAULD’S TIRE SERVICE, 
Semerset. Pa. 


DON’T POUR MONEY DOWN RAT HOLE. 100 rats will 
eat enough grain in year to feed 150 laying hens or 17 
marketable pigs. Let the 20th Century rat 
trap rid your premises of this pest It is automatic 
once set and baited, according to instructions you just 
keep catching rats or mice. Sold on ten day money back 
guarantee. $2.00 brings trap to you postpaid or three 
for $5.00. LEE BELL COMPANY, Delton, Michigan. 





and mouse 


One Quart—$6.50; Two 7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50: 


Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of the 
new 1951 size Organic Farmer. 
Keeps them instantly ready for 
you to consult... . next month or 
years from now. This handy, dur- 
able leatherette binder, attractive- 
ly stamped in gold, holds 12 
copies, which may be easily in- 
serted or removed. Price $1.50. 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 
YL. 











ife Subser 


You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. If you prefer, this amount may be 
paid in six $5 instalments spaced two 
months apart, and one $6. You need send 
no money — simply check one of these 
boxes: 

C I will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 

Ci I will pay $36 in instalments. 


Name 
Address 


AON 


ption) 











Cut out and mail to 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 





Order your copy today! 
THE LIVING SOIL 
by E. B. Balfour 
FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 

Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 

THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. F-3, Emmaus, Pa. 
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qOld German Method of Forcing 


Fruit Trees 


With a sharp knife make a cut in the bark 
of the branch which is meant to be forced 
to bear, and not far from the place where 
it is connected with the stem, or if it is a 
small branch or shoot, near where it is joined 
to the large bough—the cut is to go around 
the branch, or to encircle it, and penetrate 
to the wood. A quarter of an inch from this 
cut, make a second like the first, around the 
branch, so that by both encircling the branch, 
a ring is formed upon the branch, a quarter 
of an inch broad, between the two cuts. The 
bark between these two cuts is taken clean 
away, with a knife, down to the wood, re- 
moving even the fine inner bark, which im- 
mediately lies upon the wood, so that no 
connection whatever remains between the 
two parts of the bark, but the bare and 
naked wood appears white and smooth; 
but this bark ring, to compel the tree to 
bear, must be made at the time when the 
buds are strongly swelling or breaking out 
into blossom. In the same year a callous is 
formed at the edges of the ring, on both 
sides, and the connection of the bark that 
had been interrupted is restored again, with- 
out any detriment to the tree, or the branch 
operated upon, in which the artificial wound 
soon again grows over. By this simple 
(though artificial) means of forcing every 
fruit tree with certainty to bear, the most 
important advantages will be obtained. 
From The Herbalist Almanac 


4 Notable Events, &te. 


Apr. 2: First Agricultural Journal attains prom- 
inence, the American Farmer, was found- 
ed 1819. 
6: Messachusetts required milk inspectors 
1859. 
9: Peterborough, N. H. first free public 
library 1833. 

10: American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, incorporated 1866. 

13: First shipment of hybrid seed corn 
sold at Jacobsburg, Ohio for $15 a 
bushel. 1916 

13: Penna. establishes Ist agri. college 1854. 

14: Automobile non-skid tire patented 1914. 

17: Massachusetts Bay 
horses 1629. 

18: A “Washateria,” where the public might 
rent washing machines installed in Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1934. 

26: Jam Jacques Audubon born 1785. 


Colony imported 











A horticulturist feels grief 

When people burn a single leaf! 

To him they’re worth as much as gold 
If they’re converted to leaf mold! 



































Kanbe 
April 
3 i¢ 1S | caruoe oF 45° eee S Toe 
= SS) = | Mever minmearorisy | NEW ORLEANS) 

S | 32) 3 | n |.000 | sun | Sun |_Moon 
3 |5"| S| discs | Sete oe Rises | sera —s 
|S. |¢|6 5 42|6 28| 3 46/5 51/6 18) 3 05 
2iM. |@/|W/5 40/6 29) 4 12/5 50/6 19] 3 42 
3} Tu. | @ | =| 5 38|6 30) 4 33/5 48] 6 19) 4 15 
4) W G | =|5 36/6 31) 4 51/5 47/6 20 4 45 
5| Th. | @ | 3€| 5 35/6 32| sets |5 46/6 21) sets 
6| Fri. | @ | 3€| 5 33|6 33] 7 11)5 45)6 21) 6 50 
7| Sat. | | 3€|5 31/6 35] 8 21)/5 44) 6 22] 7 49 
“BS. | @| 7/5 20/6 36 9 30/5 42/6 22) 8 47 
9| M. @| T | 5 28) 6 37/10 37) 5 41/6 23) 9 45 
10) Tu. |@} 8 | 5 26/6 38/11 41/5 40) 6 24/10 43 
11, W. | @| 8 5 24|6 39 morn| 5 39/6 24/11 37 
12| Th. | @| 8 | 5 22 6 40)12 38] 5 38) 6 25) morn 
13] Fri. | | IT} 5 20/6 42) 1 25,5 36) 6 26)12 27 
14) Sat.| 3} IT} 5 18 6 43) 2 04/5 35) 6 26) 1 12 
T5| 8. | Dl] 2515 17/6 44) 2 36/5 34) 6 27) 1 51 
16M. | >] 5/5 15/6 46 6 28) 2 27 
17} Tu. | H] | 5 13/6 47 32/6 28) 2 59 
18, W. | 3{9.|5 11/6 49) 31/6 29] 3 29 
19| Th. | B | mp} 5 09) 6 50 30] 6 29 3 58 
20) Fri. > m|5 08) 6 51 29) 6 30) riscs 
21, Sat.| B{ m)|5 06/6 52 28| 6 30) 6 40 
2218. | @||5 04/6 54| 8 33/5 27/6 31) 7 51 
23M. | @|/5 03] 6 55| 9 58) 5 26/6 32| 9 04 
24! Tu. m|5 01/6 5611 15/5 25/6 32/10 16 
25, W. | @| £ | 5 00) 6 57| morn! 5 24) 6 33/11 21 
26) Th. | @| f | 4 58|6 58/12 21/5 23/6 33] morn 
27| Fri. | @| ¢ | 457) 7 00] 1 11/5 22/6 34)12 17 
28| Sat.| @ | V3! 4 55/7 01! 1 49/5 21/635] 1 04 
29/8. | @ | V8| 4 53|7 02) 2 17|5 20/6 35) 1 44 
30] M. | @| =| 4 52|7 03] 2 39|5 19/6 36] 2 18 
e New Moon 6th, 5:52 PM — Full Moon 2ist, 4:30 PM 
$ First Quar. (4th, 7:55 AM @ Last Quar 28th, 7:17 AM 








* For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


Mending Pipes with the Water On 


Many farmers have trouble in repairing 
pipes where the water could not be shut off 
conveniently. A lead pipe which has been 
cut off accidentally in making an excavation, 
for instance, may be repaired by the follow- 
ing plan: The two ends of the pipe are 
plugged, and then a small pile of broken 
ice and salt are placed around them; in 
five minutes the water in the pipe will be 
frozen, the plugs removed, a short piece of 
pipe may then be inserted and perfectly 
soldered. In five minutes the ice in the 
pipes may be thawed and the water set to 
flowing freely again. 
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For A New 


ADVENTURE 


There’s a genuine thrill in farming 
and gardening the natural way—Nature’s 
way. 


It isn’t the easiest in the beginning, 
but much easier in the end, and of much 
more satisfaction and profit thruout 
And now ActivO makes natural farming 
easier from the start, and helps you 
build a rich soil quicker. 


It JS possible to grow grain, grass and 
vegetables that are rich in vitamins, 
minerals and nutrients .. . bigger, richer 
crops. It JS possible to have less disease 
and insect damage. 


But this near-perfection comes only 
thru naturally RICH SOIL. You can’t 
build rich soil artificially. 


Sensible Natural farming is sensible 
F: - farming, and is as simple 

arming ., most sensible things: 
Largely it means only common-sense crop 
rotation PLUS growing lush cover crops 
and discing or working them into the 
top soil, not plowing under), PLUS add- 
ing to the soil as many tons of organic 
“waste” as you can find and afford— 
manures, compost, natural rock fertilizers 
ete. 


ActivO consists of a naturally rich 
black, velvety humus into which we have 
literally forced billions of Nature’s own 
living, amazingly-energetic organisms. 
plus activated hormones, vitamins, health- 
giving minerals, and the wonder-work- 
ing biotics. ActivO is effective because 
it is actually NATURE herself, grea‘! 
amplified and activated. And no _ soi! 
is highly productive 
without this same vital 
combination of natu- 
ral energy. 


: Inclosed is $ 
ActivO not only 


helps Nature, it also 
spurs and incites Her 
to supreme perform- 
ance. And here’s how 


ActivO pom: 
ctivO can help you NAME 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton, 12, Indiana 


size(s) No. 50 ActivO, with detailed use-guide, and FREE 
plans and instructions for building Composter Cabinet, all 
for only $11.95, fob nearest shipping point. 


[) Free literature on soil, ActivO and composting. 


Add., Postoffice, State 


in FARMING 


When you apply fertilizer or commer 
cial compost, add ActivO. Its energizinz 
action will help you to get more from 
your fertilizer. It adds vigor and vitality. 
It exerts a balancing, blending action 
Yet it takes only a tiny amount of ActivO 
per ton. 


If you practice mulching, which is the 
best way to use organic waste (for it 
conserves moisture, soil nutrients and 
bacteria), add ActivO to the mulch ma- 
terial. . . for the same reasons above. 


When you make compost AetiyO 
(any style) ActivO speeds 
the breakdown besides in- 
jecting its other values. It’s possible with 
ActivO to convert a garbage, sludge o: 
manure compost in two to three weeks’ 


Energizes! 


It’s possible to use such putrefactive ma- 
terials with ActivO because ActivO de- 
stroys putrefaction! Moreover, with 
ActivO you can use such “dry” materials 
as chaff, sawdust, cotton waste, and 
even soot and coaldust. 


ActivO is profitable applied directly 
to soil if you have no waste or manure. 


This is only part of the ActivO story. 
The free literature tells all the uses, 
guides you in the valuable ways to use 
it. . . Sizes $1 to $19.95, and bulk. See 
your dealer today. But please don’t ac- 
cept imitations or substitutes. If not 10 
stock, WRITE or SEND THE COUPON 
and we'll deliver thru nearest source 
(An excellent farm trial size is the $11.95. 
which treats up to 6 tons compost or 
energizes up to 20,000 pounds of mulch, 
fertilizer, soil, etc.) 


[ Send big, liberal trial 
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a soil remineralizer 


Glauconite Potash Mineral,also known 
as Greensand-Marl is a safe source of 
POTASH and the essential TRACE ELE- 
MENTS. The soils of most farm lands 
and orchards are potash-hungry. Green- 
sand-Marl rounds up and makes available 
to crop plants the essential elements 
which are already present in the soil 
through Base-Exchange. Absorbs and 
holds WATER and stimulates beneficia 
oil organisms. 

Greensand-Mar! is proved by over 100 
years use, according to Government 
oulletins, but its value in The New Agri- 
culture is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 

APPLICATION — Amount: a ton 
to one-half ton per acre. Can be 
used effectively with AA Quality / 
PHOSPHATE ROCK and AAf 
Quality AGRINITE, the all-organ- 
ic plant food with 8!/4 per cent 
nitrogen. 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St., New York 6, New York 


A PERFECT TRIO AL=— / 

















ACTUAL PHOTO 
INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
YET ABSORBABLE BY PLANTS 


Time: Now or at any time—Does not 
burn growing plants, will not leach away, 
will provide nutrients for many years, 
odorless, non-corrosive. 

How: Spread on the land at any TIME of 
year; us€é On growing crops, pastures, 
orchards, nurseries, truck farms, lawns, 
gardens, golf courses. Acts like magic 
because potash and trace elements are 
plant-absorbable. Insures Green Pas- 
tures. Restores apple orchards to the 
production of quality fruits. 








EUREKA... ast/. i 


We also carry AA 
quality phosphate i 


rock and AA qual- C 

ity agrinite. They = 
can be used effec- | ‘ 

tively together or | Greensand 
separately Write 2 

today for informa- Marl 
tion and prices 




















